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SPRING HILL TEAM OF BRADFORD COUNTY, PA, GRANGE 


This grange did remarkably good work at the state meeting, Wilkesbarre. Reading from left to right the 
officers are: Mrs B, H. Ackley, pianist; Mrs C. M. Canfield, Flora; Mrs L. S. Tyler, Ceres; a future master, 
son of N. D. Snyder; Mrs M. A. Woolsey, Pomona; Mrs N. D. Snyder, wife of worthy master; standing, Miss 


“Alice Snyder, lady assistant steward. Second row: Martin Blocker, assistant steward ; G. M. Lyon, Chaplain ; 


N. D. Snyder, worthy master; M. A. Woolsey, overseer; L. S. Tyler, steward; C. M. Canfield, a candidate. 
Third row: <A. L. Miles, gatekeeper, and B. H. Ackley, lecturer. 
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Cape to Cairo. 





The dream of a railroad traversing 
the entire length of Africa seems prac- 
tically sure of realization. April saw 
the completion of the 1700 miles of 
splendidly built and equipped railroad 
extending from Cape Town, South Af- 
rica, to Victoria Falls, 17 degrees south 
of the equator. Meanwhile railroad 
construction is being pushed rapidly 
toward the north from Victoria Falls to 
meet the line coming southward from 
Khartoum. This Cape to Cairo railway 
was for years a cherished fancy of the 
late Cecil Rhodes, so much in evidence 
in South Africa. The railway is very 
solidly built, bridges of stone and steel, 
stations of brick. 

During the coming summer the Brit- 
ish association for the advancement of 
science holds its annual meeting at Vic- 
toria Falls, and within a comparative- 
lv short time, it is claimed, excursion- 
ists may make the run from the mouth 
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of the Nile all the way by rail to Cape 
Town, The general course of this re- 
markable railroad is shown in accom- 
panying chart, drawn from plans kind- 
ly furnished by O. P. Austin, chief bu- 
reau of statistics, department of com- 
merce and labor. 

The railroad traverses the Congo 
free State and borders upon German 
Mast Africa and the Nile valley. The 
possibilities in the way of future devel- 
opments, feeders, etc, are of course be- 
yond comprehension. Up to the present 
time the United States exports compar- 
atively little merchandise to Africa, 
with its population of upward of 175,- 
000,000. The greater part of the interior 
is an elevated table land. The Congo 
‘iver is navigable for practically 2000 
miles, and cther rivers such as the Nile, 
Niger and Zambezi are only secondary 
in importance. A very large part of 
the trade of Africa is with England. 
“Out of recorded imports into Africa ina 
ecent year of $430,000,000 only 5% was 
‘urnished by the United States. In the 
fast two years our exports have been 
nereased through large shipments of 
machinery and supplies of this char- 
icter. 

ee 

Gasoline Engines for Spraying—The 
gasoline engine finds no more useful 
field than in orchard and forest for op- 
erating a spraying machine. It is es- 
pecially adapted for this work and has 
already largely supplanted every other 
neans of supplying power. One of the 
most satisfactory zasoline spraying 
outfits on the market has just been 
brought out by the Deming company 
of Salem, O. These people are well 
known as manufacturers of spraying 
appliances and their machinery is dis- 
tributed all over the country. For full 
particulars, write the Deming company, 
stating that this journal asked you to 
do so. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





COMMERCIAL 


New Cheese Starts Off Low. 





The new cheese season has opened in 
anything but an encouraging manner. 
Weeks ago commission dealers at lead- 
ing markets urged fodder factories to 
hold off as late as possible. This was 
due to a knowledge of the existence of 
liberal storage supplies throughout the 
country during spring months, and a 
fear for the stability of prices should 
the movement of fodder cheese start.in 
early and prove of liberal dimensions. 
The close of May saw new cheese sell 
on a basis of 6 to 7 cents at interior 
points of New York, against 10% to 104% 
cents last year. 

Prices of May cheese on the New 
York city market the closing day of 
May were 6 to 7% cents per pound, 
which was the lowest since the spring 
of 1898. What makes the situation more 
aggravating to cheese makers this sea- 
son, is the fact that prices were phe- 
nomenally high the two _ preceding 
springs. Compared with prices in 1895- 
6-7-8, values this spring do not seem 
so distressingly low. In the opening 
days of June, 1895, small colored cheese 
sold at 5%@6% cents at interior mar- 
kets of New York, but before three 
weeks were out, prices advanced 
sharply. 

The low plane of cheese prices is not 
confined to the United States alone. Ca- 
nadian makers have registered great 
complaint at the drop in values. In 
Quebec, prime new cheese sold at 6% 
cents a week or so ago, whereas the 
same time last year a corresponding 
grade of cheese commanded 11% cents, 
English markets are in what might be 
called a “groggy’’ condition. It is 
claimed by tradesmen that recent sales 
of new cheese there were on a basis 
2% cents per pound less than cost. It 
seemed not so much a question with 
sellers of breaking even as it was to get 
rid of stocks at any hazard. 

Australia has proved a momentous 
factor in the English cheese trade this 
year. Exports from the antipodes have 
been unusually heavy, and to this is 
largely attributed the surplus supplies 
and low prices. Surely Britain cannot 
lay the trouble at the doors of America, 
as cheese exports from the United 
States to that country the past 20 
months have been about one-half to 
one-third less than they were in 1895 
and 1896. The following table shows 
cheese exports and prices at New York 
and Chicago for opening of June in 
stated years. New full cream cheese is 
taken as a standard. Exports are given 
with last three ciphers, 000’s, omitted. 

CHEESE PRICES AND EXPORTS. 
Ezrt Vie Expts 


New York Chicago pbb lbs 
1904 ....46 @7%ec T%@S8 c *10.8c 18,065 
1903 ....11 @11% 10 @10% 11.8 18,987 
1902 ....10 @10%% 10%4@11 10.0 27,203 
1901 .... 84@ 9 9 @ 9% 9.9 39,813 
1900 ....9 @9% 8 @8&% 10.2 48,419 
1899 .... 8144@ 9 8 @ 8% 8.7 38,198 
1898 .... 64@7 7 @7% 8.5 53,167 
1897 .... T4@ 8 7 @7% 9.1 50,944 
189 ....6 @7 6144@ 7 8.4 36,777 
1895 6 @7 7 @7™% 9.0 60,448 


° 10 months. { Late May prices, 


——<—>_—_ 








Growing the Best Strawberries— 
Give the very best cultivation. Keep 
the runners cut off and grow the plants 
on the hill system. After the fruit is 
set, remove all but three or four berries 
from the crown of the plant and ferti- 
lize with liquid manure. If the berries 
are wanted for exhibition, pack in a 
three-section case, the middle section 
being an icebox and holding a small 
quantity of ice. Wrap these crates in 
heavy paper. The fruit will then carry 
any reasonable distance. 

English Markets Depressed—Ad- 
vices from the United Kingdom say 
Prices for agricultural products in in- 
terior parts of the island are discourag- 
ing to farmers. The spring has been 
wet in many localities, causing poor 
lambing returns. Trade papers say the 
wheat and barley acreage will show de- 
creases, while the oats sowing will be 
on a larger scale than last year, 
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IS A 1904 MODEL 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


It Skims the Cleanest, 
Wears the Longest, 
Is Easy to Operate and Clean, 


HAS LOW SUPPLY CAN, 
y Which is very easy to pour milk into, 
and with 


THE POWER CLUTCH, 


there is no lost motion. 
TO HAVE A U. S. MEANS 
LARGER PROFITS and LESS WORK. 
Write for catalogue giving full information. 


We have the following transfer points: Portland, Me., Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., 
Hamilton, Ont., La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Chicago, Ill., Sioux City, la., Omaha, Neb., 
Kansas City, Mo. Address all letters to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











Buy from Our Factory and 


SAVE A THIRD 


Gor yen of selling direct to user cuts out two profits and savesa 


third on retail prices. Our assortment of carriages and harness ig 
larger than any dealercanshow you. Weguaranteeall our goods, 
Weare bona-fide manufacturers—not a commission house. Send 
for our free illustrated catalogue. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than any 
other Ensilage or Fodder Cut- 
= ter ever made; will elevate to 
any desired height and in any di- 
rections Kernels of corn ground 
into meal, mixed all through the 
silage. Stalks and leaves battered 
and softened, settle quicker, pack closer, 
Silo will take 1-4 more Silage, Less beating, 
fermentation, and souring. Better and sweeter 
silage. Good for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
well digested. Does splendid work in shredd 
eutting dry stalks. Fully guaranteed, 
JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS , 
Bex’ 33 Canton, Ohio. 
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with Beit Feed Table. 


Send for 
Free Catalegue. 
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AMERICAN 
PREADERS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels. Spread jusé as thin or 
thick, fine or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 
stop team to make change. Most substantial, largest 
capacity, lightegt draft. 

FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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NIDER, 
MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
Boones & BOSCHERT 


9 
216 West Water 8t., 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 









Sickle and Tool Grinder 
Combines Automatic Sickle 
Grinder, Tool Grinder, Saw 
Gummer and Polishing Mae 
chine. Both Emery and Corus 
dum Wheels, 4,000 revolutions 
minute. In fact its $41.00 of Machine 
ery for $8.45. Use it ten days. Them 
either return at our expense 
= or send us our special price 
ertnteo “S33 458 $8.45. Write now. Agents Wanted. 
2 WESTERN IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

301 Park Street Port Washington, Wis. 


kills Prairie Dogs, 
66 99 Woodchucks,Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 


ods grind slow but 
exceedingly small.” So the weevil, but you can 
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oe a een Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’s*.acice: 


DWAKD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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Methods of a Successful Farmer. 


J. B. SCHWARTZ, TALBOT COUNTY MD, 


I went in debt for stock, implements, etc, and 
started farming on shares on my father’s farm 
7 in 1894, continuing until his 
death in March, 1903. I 
then purchased the farm of 
118 acres for $7500, receiv- 
ing $1600 as my share in 
the estate. After paying all 
indebtedness, there was left 
a mortgage of $3500 on the 
farm, which I have reduced 











to $2500 from last year's 
sarnings. The farm _pro- 
IOHUN RB. SCHWARTZ. duced during 1903 the fol- 


One hundred and twenty-two tons to- 
matoes at $8 per ton, $976; 40 tons hay at $12.50 
per ton, $500; 10 tons straw at $4 per ton, $49; 


lowing: 


550 bushels wheat at 75 cents per bushel, 
$412.50; 600 bushels corn at 50 cents per bushel, 
$300; 1200 bushels potatoes at 60 cents per 
bushel, $720; dai- 
ry and poultry 


products, $120; 
Fruit $20. 
Making a total of 
. $3088.50. 


sold, 


The soil is a clay 
with a red 
subsoil and 
was in a fair state 
of cultivation 
when I commenced 


loam 


clay 


farming ten years 
ago. It has been 


steadily improving 
by the growing of 


such crops as to- 
matoes and pota- 
toes, with heavy 


applications of ma- 
nure and fertilizer 
thorough cul- 
follow 


and 
tivation. I 
a three-year rota- 
tion, of corn, 
wheat and grass, 
taking each year a 
part of the land 
intended for corn, 
tomatoes and potatoes, all to be followed in the 
fall by wheat. For tomatoes, I prefer a clover sod, 
well manured the previous fall and winter, and 
plowed 6 inches deep as early in the spring as 
the land will allow to work. I keep it well cul- 
tivated until planting time, about June 1. Then 
there is usually plenty of moisture for planting 
and sufficient to the through the 
drouth of summer. 

About ten days before planting I drill 200 to 
300 pounds acid phosphate broadcast, and mark 
out with a marker each way; then 
drop a small handful of compost in each cross. 
With a cultivator, with hilling attachments, I 
make a small ridge for setting the plants. As 
soon as they are planted I start the cultivator 
keep well worked until fruit sets. 
[ prefer the Paragon tomato. It is less liable 
to blight than many other varieties. I contract 
with the canners for the crop before planting. 
The price varies from $6 to $8 per ton, my 
average crop for the past ten years being about 


carry crop 


3% feet 


and them 


seven tons per acre. For potatoes, as for toma- 
toes, I select a clover sod, manure it well the 


previous fall, and plow early. I thoroughly 
pulverize the soil with the acme harrow. I 


plant potatoes the latter part of April, if the 
weather permits, with planter, in rows 3 feet 
apart, 15 inches in the rows, and 3 inches deep. 
I apply 500 pounds fertilizer to the acre, and put 
it in the row with the planter. The fertilizer 
is of my own mixing, as follows: 1000 
pounds dissolved animal bone; 800 pounds acid 
phosphate, and 200 pounds muriate of potash, 
making a ton. After the potatoes are planted 
I harrow lightly two or three times, killing all 
weeds that may appear, until the potatoes come 
I then cultivate deep once or twice; after 
that I believe in shallow and level cultivation 
until the vines die. To kill the potato beetle 
I use a paris green dry powder gun, and find 
it very effective. I store my crop in my cellar, 
and sell them during the winter at an average 
of 50 cents per bushel. 

Not having sufficient manure to apply on the 


I use 


up. 





THE LOVING TRIBUTE TO HEROIC DEAD 


land intended for corn, I depend upon the sod 
alone. I plant a Yellow Dent variety, early in 
May, and cultivate thoroughly. I 
bushels per acre, at an average price of 50 cents 
per bushel. After harvesting the corn, tomatoes 
and potatoes, I plow and prepare the land for 
wheat, sowing 1% bushels per acre, applying 
300 pounds acid phosphate. I sow four quarts 
timothy seed in the fall and four quarts clover 
seed in the spring. My average yield of wheat 
per acre is about 25 bushels, usually selling 
at 75 cents per bushel. I also get 1% tons hay 
per acre, which sells at $15 per ton. 

I have selected and started a herd of thor- 
oughbred Ayrshire cattle, headed by Doric, sired 
by Clover Leaf, imported. I my 
largely to the principles instilled into me by my 
father. By faithful performance of duty and 
diligent application, I have succeeded 
my own expectations. Success to the American 


grow 40 


owe success 


beyond 


Agriculturist, the great champion of the Amer- 
ican farmer, 





Woodland Fires in Farming Districts. 
WILLIAM F. FOX, SUPT N Y¥ STATE FORESTS. 

A ground fire, which is running in the leaves, 
is easily put out at the start by whipping the 
small flames with a bunch of brush. When the 
soil will permit, creeping fires may be stopped 
by shoveling sand or earth on the burning 
leaves and wood. Where water is handy, it can 
be used advantageously by wetting down the 
border of the arena which is on fire, and thus 
preventing its further if a surface 
fire is well under way, select a line considerably 
in advance of the flames, sweep away the leaves 
and clean the ground of all dry material until 


progress. 


a broad path of bare ground is made, over 
which the fire cannot travel. Where a fire, 
which in crossing an open field or pasture, 


threatens an adjoining piece of woods, a few 
furrows should be plowed. The freshly-turned 
earth will form a barrier to the progress of 
the creeping flames, or, at least, make a good 
line on which to fight. In times of great dan- 
ger, when the 
woods are burning 
fiercely, or when a 
top fire is raging, 
back firing must 
be resorted to. 
This, however, is a 
last resource, and 
requires good judg- 
ment to locate the 
starting point, es- 
pecially if a strong 
wind is blowing. 
In back firing, a 
road or stream af- 
fords an advan- 
tageous line from 
which to start a 
counter fire. This 
is also true of a 
brisk, rapidly trav- 
eling ground fire. 
Under the forestry 
law of New York, 
every supervisor of 


a town is fire 
warden ex-officio, 
except in towns 


containing a part 
of the forest in which the fire 
warden is appointed by the forest commission. 
In all towns not containing lands of the state 
preserve, the supervisor must act as fire warden, 
and assume the duties of that office. He must 
go personally to each fire in his town as soon 
as he is notified of its occurrence, and must 
order out a sufficient number of men to fight 
the fire, the wage of these men being a town 
charge. He should, also, divide his town into 
districts, and appoint a deputy fire warden in 
each, who shall have the same powers and 
duties. 

If a supervisor fails to attend to his duty in 
these respects, he is liable, personally, for what- 
ever damages may be caused by his neglect or 
inattention. In Jefferson county, a supervisor 
who failed to attend to a woodland fire after 
he was notified, sued by persons whose 


preserve, case 


Was 


timber was destroyed, and a judgment of $1300 
him, and the 
It would 


and costs was rendered against 
full sum of the judgment collected. 
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be well if the attention of the supervisor in each 
town was called to this matter. There is too 
much indifference in regard to the destruction 
of timber in the farming districts of New York. 
The farmers’ woodlots, the beautiful groves, and 
the masses of tree growths, which cover the 
hills and slopes in many counties, are, in the 
aggregate, of great value to the state, as well 
as the forests in the Adirondacks and Catskills. 
They have a beneficial influence on climatic, 
sanitary and agricultural conditions, and under 
careful, conservative management can be made 
profitable to their owners and a beneficial fac- 
tor in the economy of the commonwealth. 
—— - <-_ 
Cowpeas in the Keystone State. 
L. W. LIGHTY, ADAMS COUNITY, PA. 





Because the cowpea is a native of the south 
we sometimes think we cannot grow it. This 
is a mistake. Indian corn is also a native of 
the south, “but even the Indians by persistent 
selection, acclimated it in Canada. The cow- 
pea is one of the clover family, but it will grow 
under more adverse conditions than will clover. 
I found it the best plant to start poor, sterile, 
abandoned fields on a course of usefulness. 
When all other plants, even rye, made me a 
sickly showing, cowpeas, under good cultivation 
and a light application of superphosphate, 
made a fine growth. When I plowed them in, 
the soil was improved mechanically, and much 
nitrogen was added. Nitrogen is the expensive 
element when purchased as a chemical, costing 
from 15 to 18 cents per pound. The cowpea will 
grow on poor, rough soil if a decent seedbed 
is made, and a little food to start them. 

Do not be discouraged if the first sowing does 
not make much showing. Plow it all in as soon 
as frosted, and sow the land to rye, using 1% 
bushels per acre, and hairy vetch, half a 
bushel, for a winter cover crop, to hold the 
soil. In May, when the rye is about to head, 
plow it down and make another seedbed for 
the cowpeas. The soil became inoculated with 
bacteria the first crop and now the cowpea 
will be enabled to take more nitrogen from 
the air. Naturally the soil will be more con- 
genial and the growth will be surprising. This 
is not a theory, but I worked it out on my 
land 18 years ago. As a nitrogen gatherer, a 
humus maker, and a consumer of rough plant 
food, the cowpea is not excelled, and I may 
safely say not equaled by any other plant. 

A8 A SOILING CROP. 

For this purpose the cowpea is unsurpassed. 
It is rich, succulent, palatable, with a high per 
cent of protein. It remains in a good condition 
longer than most other soiling crops. From 
good land we can cut eight to 12 tons of green 
feed per acre. As a silage crop it is also good 
if mixed with corn or sorghum, but by itself 
it will not cure very well in the silo. As a hay 
crop it is excellent, but hard to cure it in good 
shape. Its heavy vines and thick, fleshy leaves 
dry slowly. If sun-dried and handled much, 
the leaves will be lost. The weather is also 
against us when the cowpeas are mature, say in 
September. 

I found the best method to cure cowpeas is to 
allow the vines to wilt completely, and then put 
up in narrow high cocks, allowing them to 
remain thus for about a week. It is usually 
cured through and can safely be stored. Do 
not make the cocks too wide, or the hay will 
mold. At present bran prices, cowpea hay 
would be worth $20 or more per ton. If prop- 
erly grown and cured it will prove itself up 
to the analysis every time when fed to a good 
dairy cow. 

In this latitude (40 degrees) after trying sev- 
eral varieties, I found the Large Black and 
Wonderful gave best results for a heavy crop of 


THE FARM 


forage. Farther north a quicker growing va- 
riety may be desirable, but I know parties 
who grew the Large Black successfully nearly 
up to the 43d parallel. Elevation has also its 
effect. The cowpea is a tender bean, and will 
be killed by a frost the same as a garden bean, 
but heat, drouth, insects, fungi, etc, it fears 
not; it will overcome even weeds and neglect 
to make its growth until nipped by frost. 

The cowpea will respond to good tillage. A 
well fined, loose seedbed is the ideal one. Never 
plant until the ground is warm, as late corn 
planting time, for example. I sowed broadcast 
and with grain drill at the rate of 1% to two 
bushels per acre. If sown broadcast the seed- 
bed is well prepared. When the seed ‘s sown the 
land is well harrowed with a disk or cutaway. 
By planting in drills about 28 inches apart, we 
can cultivate a few times. This not only 
hastens the growth, but increases the yield con- 
siderably. The saving of seed is also an item 
in planting in drills, as only half as much 
seed is needed by this method. When planted 
for a soiling crop I prefer to mix sorghum seed 
with the cowpeas. The sorghum acts as a hold- 
up crop, and will increase the tonnage quite a 
little. If grown for hay, do not mix, as sor- 
ghum is difficult to dry; at least, I tried it six 
weeks, and it was not dry. Even when we 
grow the cowpea for a feed and harvest the 
tops as such, the root growth will leave the 
soil richer and in a better mechanical condition 
than it was before the crop was grown. In this 
latitude we have no trouble to ripen the seed 
of some of the quick-maturing varieties, as the 
Michigan Favorite, or New Era. Though they 
do not make so large a growth of vine, they 
furnish excellent hog pasture for August and 
September, and sometimes a part of October. 
The rich beans, with some of the vines, furnish 
a muscle making feed unsurpassed. Adding a 
little corn the hogs will thrive and fatten 
amazingly. We are just beginning to appre- 
ciate the value of the cowpea. 





Successfal Farm Rotation in New Jersey. 





In the heavy farming section of Burlington 
county the crops generally grown are corn, po- 
tatoes, wheat and grass, under a five or six- 
year rotation. T. R. Wills and brother have 
practiced this rotation for many years, and 
their methods afford a fine illustration of gen- 
eral farming intelligently and successfully con- 
ducted. 

The farm contains 108 acres, of which 20 are 
in permanent pasture. The equipment is excel- 
lent, with substantial and well kept buildings 
and all sorts of labor saving machinery, such 
as corn and potato planters, two-horse culti- 
vators, drills, mowers, reapers, etc. A seven 
horse-power gasoline engine provides force for 
pumping, grinding, separating cream and 
churning. The well is a 4-inch pipe driven 
200 feet deep, and provides an abundance of 


pure water at a temperature of 56 degrees at 


all times. Labor is so expensive and difficult 
to get that the owners are compelled to do the 
work themselves and machinery is a necessity. 
The farm carries 25 head of Guernsey cattle, 
20 to 30 hogs and six horses. All the corn, corn 
fodder and hay are consumed on the farm. 
Corn and cob are ground together and fed to 
cattle with bran, which is the only feed bought. 
Potatoes are the great money crop, but the 
sale of butter is of almost equal importance. 
Pork and wheat are also sold. Mr Wills regards 
wheat as the least important crop, but it is 
grown largely to provide bedding and to in- 
crease the vegetable matter in the manure. 
About 15 acres of sod land are plowed for 
corn every spring. No manure or fertilizer is 
used on corn, but the land is dressed with 25 
or 30 bushels of stone lime per acre. Seed is 


‘distance apart. 





planted in rows 4 feet apart each way, with 
four stalks to the hill. In ordinary seasons 
the yield is 65 to 75 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre, and some years 100 bushels are se- 
cured. 

During the following winters ail the manure 
made on the farm is spread on the corn stubble, 
making a dressing of 15 to 20 tons per acre. 
Succeeding spring it is plowed for potatoes. 
Half a ton per acre of high-grade potato fer- 
tilizer is drilled in the rows with the potato 
p'‘anter when planting. The crop ranges from 
200 to 300 bushels per acre. Potatoes are off 
and the land seeded to wheat and grass by Octo- 
ber. From 20 to 30 bushels of wheat is the 
customary crop. The following spring clover 
is seeded. The usual crop is two to three tons 
of *ay per acre. After being in grass two or 
three years the rotation is repeated. 

Thus, with a light dressing of lime and one 
heavy application of manure and fertilizer, large 
crops are grown for five or six years, and the 
land is kept in a highly productive state. The 
fertilizer used, however, is a high-grade prep- 
aration containing 4% ammonia, 8% available 
phosphoric acid and 10% potash from sulphate, 
costing $34 per ton. 

Mr Wills finds it impossible to get a satis- 
factory crop of potatoes, unless he uses fer- 
tilizers heavily in addition to manure; also 
that high-grade fertilizers are the most profit- 


able to use. 
———__>—_—__—_—_—"—"“"™" 


Inexpensive Hay Rack. 





The style of hay and grain rack, here illus- 
trated, is in common use in many parts of 
the east and middle states. The two bed 
pieces of spruce 3x6 inches in size are either 
14 or 16 feet long. Five crosspieces 2x6 spruce, 
or 2x4 hard wood, 3 feet 6 inches long, connect 
the bed pieces. The side pieces which hold the 
rack, ten in number, five on a side, are 2 inches 
thick, 4 feet 2 inches long, and taper from 3 
inches wide at one end to 1% inches at the 
other. A plank 2x12 runs through the middle 
of the rack, and these side pieces fit under 
this, and inside the bed pieces, as shown. 

Four boards 6 inches wide are placed on each 
side to form the rack. The first board rests 




















ONE OF THE HAY RACKS, 


on the cross pieces, the other three being equal 
Two pieces 2x4, 7 feet 9 inches 
long, are used, one at each end of the rack, and 
are bolted to the side arms just beneath the top 
board. The ladders are made of hard wood 
and are 6 feet 9 inches long, with two cross 
pieces. The side arms should be of oak, or 
other hard wood, but the boards may be of 
spruce or pine. The ladders are bolted near 
the ends of the bed pieces, and rest against 
the cross pieces at the end. By removing the 
four bolts which hold the end*pieces, the rack 
may be knocked down flat to save room in 
storage. 


-_ 





Corn Stover for Cows—Corn meal 280 
pounds, wheat bran 392 pounds, fed in connec- 
tion with 2374 pounds of corn stover produced 
at the Wisconsin experiment station 1120 
pounds of milk, from which 57 pounds of butter 
were made. 





Deep Plowing gave the largest yield of sugar 
beets and winter wheat in some French experi- 
ments, but shallow plowing seemed best for 
spring wheat. 
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Harvesting Bluegrass for Seed. 


The areas from which bluegrass is cut for 
seed are limited to north central Kentucky, 
southern Iowa, northern Missouri and a section 
along lake Erie in Ontario, Can. A good crop 
is estimated to be 15 to 20 bushels per acre. 
The total crop in this country varies from 300,000 
to 600,000 bushels rough seed. Kentucky blue- 
grass blooms the latter part of May, and the 
seed ripens usually the second or third week 
in June. The average time for harvesting is 
about June 10 to 15. Stripping usually begins 
when the panicle is yellow and the culm still 
green. At this time the grain is solid, or at 
least firm, and the future ripening will enable 
it to reach full maturity. 

It is harvested both by hand and by horse 
power machines. One of the latter is shown in 
our illustration. There are now two general 
methods employed for curing, one called the 
indoor and the other the outdoor method. In 
either case, the seed, mixed as it is with grass 
or weeds, is piled in windrows. When cured in 
a building, the length of the rick is limited. 
They are usually 4 or 5 feet high and 5 feet 
broad at the base. When cured in the field the 
space is first mowed closely and sometimes 
scraped, leaving a smooth, hard, packed clay 
surface, The seed is then raked up and the 
dirt and short grass stubble and much of the 
coarser stuff such as weeds or timothy is re- 
moved at this time. 

Some farmers cure their seed outdoors the 
first three or four days, during which time, if 
the weather is favorabie, it becomes nearly dry. 
It is then taken to barns, where it can be piled 
in larger ricks and the curing is finished. Every 
ick must be turned at least three times daily 
for the first four or five days to prevent it 
from heating. Great care has to be taken where 
curing is done out of doors in case of wet 
weather. A great deal of heat is quickly gen- 
erated, and when a rick begins to ferment there 
is great danger to the vitality of the seed. 

In fair weather seed may be dried out of 
doors in a week or ten days, while on the other 




















FIELD AND DAIRY 
Preventing Mold of Butter. 


Complaints are received from time to time, 
at the dairy division of the Canadian depart- 
ment of agriculture, regarding the appearance 
of mold on the parchment paper linings of 
butter packages. In some cases it is said to 
have penetrated the butter for some distance. 
Mold is a minute and low form of plant life. 
It grows from 





gallon of brine. Place the paper in the boxes 
without drying. Keep the brine in a special 
covered vessel. Boil the brine*every week and 
add fresh formalin in the same proportion as 
at first. This ,reatment has been found effec- 
tive in the government creameries in the north- 
west territories, where there was a great deal 
of trouble with mold at one time, and has 
given good satisfaction wherever it has been 





seeds, which are 
called spores, and 
which develop 
only in the pres- 
ence of moisture 
and where they 
have a supply of 
suitable food. 
Mold will grow 
readily on damp 
wood; hence the 
necessity for 
keeping the inte- 
rior of a cream- 
ery, anJl especial- 
ly the refrigerate 
ing room, as dry 
as possible. 
<« Poorly cone 
structed refrig- 
erators are apt to 
be damp, because 
the warm air 
which gets in 
from outside car-*® 
ries moisture with it. This is deposited on 
the cooler surfaces of the walls, floors and 
packages. Frequent and prolonged opening of 
the doors also causes dampness. 

It would be a good thing for the creamery 
owners, as well as for the trade generally, if 
it were compulsory to have all creameries thor- 


oughly disinfected every spring before opera-. 


tions begin. The spores of mold, and other 
germs which cause bad flavors, are destroyed if 
the work is properly done. It is a compara- 
tively simple and inexpensive operation. 

Wash the whole 
interior of the 
creamery,  includ- 
ing walls, ceilings. 
floors, posts, shelv- 
ing, etc, with a 
solution of one 
part bichloride of 
mercury to 1000 
parts water. Apply 
with a brush and 
scrub well wher- 
ever applied. The 
bichloride (corro- 
sive sublimate) 
may be _ procured 
in tablet form of 
the right strength 
to make the above 











SUGAR MAPLES TOO CLOSE TOGETHER 


These trees were planted 12 feet apart. The 





solution by adding 
one tablet to every 


one in the middle was pint of water used. 


overcrowded and killed. Large growing trees should be 40 feet apart. It This substance is a 


is evident this tree must have plenty of space. 
hand two or three weeks are necessary if it 
is under cover. Before the civil, war, all blue- 
grass seed was cleaned by rubbing it through 
wire sereens. Now it is done with improved 
machinery. All bluegrass seed is sent to the 
mill for screening. There are seven of these 
factories in Kentucky; five are located at Paris 
and one each at Georgetown and Lexington. 
There is also one at St Louis, Mo, two at Kansas 
City, Mo, and one at Creston, Ia. Most of the 
mills secure their supply of rough seed from 
the surrounding country, but in many cases it 
is bought in carload lots. 





deadly poison, and 
must be handled with every care and precau- 
tion. Formalin may also be used, either as a 
spray or by being allowed to evaporate from 
a sheet of cotton suspended in the room, when 
the doors, windows and other openings 
are tightly closed. It requires about five 
ounces pure formalin to disinfect 1000 cubic 
feet. 

As a preventive of mold on butter, the fol- 
lowing practice is highly recommended: Soak 
the parchment paper linings, immediately be- 
fore using, in a saturated brine to which has 
been added one ounce pure formalin to the 
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LUEGRASS FOR SEED 


properly carried out. Probably much of the 
mold on butter is due to the infection of the 
parchment paper as it lies about the creamery 
without any protection, and not always in a 
dry place. The spores do not develop on the 
dry paper, but as soon as it comes in contact 
with the butter there is sufficient moisture to 
encourage the growth of the mold. The parch- 
ment paper and empty packages should be kept 
in a dry, clean place. 

Only the very best pure vegetable parchment 
paper should be used. Inferior paper encour- 
ages the growth of mold and does not protect 
the butter. Much of the paper used is too light 
in weight. A ream of 500 sheets measuring 50 
x12% inches should weigh at least 40 pounds, 
and the same number of sheets 38x12% iaches 
should weigh not less than 30 pounds, with 
other sizes in proportion. 
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The Tomato Crop—in preparing the field or 
garden for tomatoes, avoid excessive applica- 
tions of barnyard manures or nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. If the vines lack vigor, sprinkle a tea- 
spoonful of nitrate of soda about each plant. 
Potash and phosphoric acid are important fer- 
tilizing elements for tomatoes and should be 
used liberally, applying broadcast before har- 
rowing the ground. Early tomato plants, if not 
to be trained, should be set about 3 feet apart 
each way. For the earliest specimens, however, 
it is a decided advantage to train plants to 
single stems. Then the rows should be not less 
than 3 feet apart and the plants 1 foot apart 
in the row. All side branches are pinched off 
as fast as they appear and the single stem is 
supported by stakes or a wire trellis, tying the 
stock at intervals with coarse twine. When the 
plant is about 4 feet high its top should be nip- 
ped and all growth directed to the clusters of 
fruit. This method produces not only early 
fruit, but fine, large, smooth specimens.—[R. 
L. Watts, Cambria County, Pa. 


One Ton of Cottonseed, according to tests 
made by the Mississippi experiment station, 
will produce about one-sixth more beef than a 
ton of corn, and a ton of cottonseed meal will 
produce about twice as much. ‘ 
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SEPARATORS 


Te aa 


WILL you buy a separator because 

the agent is a “good fellow?” 
Some people do. We hope such will 
read this. The Tubular talks for 
itself and is bought for itself, 


If You Have a Brand New Separator 
not a Tubular, put it in the garret. 


We will sell you a Sharples 
Tubular, guaranteed to make 
enough more butter than the 
other from the same milk to 
pay 25 per centyearly dividend 
on the whole cost of the ma- 
chine. You test them side 
by side, 

Pierpont Morgan is “4 
hunting a place to y 
put money at 6 per YX 
cent: hereisaguaran- @& 
teed 25 percenttoyou. 
While this dividend 4 
pays your bills the | 
ubular makes your 
life more pleasant by 
pleasing your wife. 

A waist low milk 
vat saves your back. 
Simple bowl—easy to 
wash—tho only one thatisso. Auto- 
matic oiling; the only one that has. 
Easier to turn than others and 
safer, Catalog A-100 explains better. * 

Sharples Co. P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, Illlnols West Chester, Pa. 

“ 








The Superior 
Cream actor ! 


Get all the Cream. A complete 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expense—does not mix water with milk. 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full particulars, 
Superior Fence Machine Co. 
307 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











Separator Truths. 


They stand ont best fn the trial. We're 
not afraid to let honest men try the 
popular priced 


_ AMERICAN. 


Seeing it work sells it. That’s our plan. 
1 it’s a machine that wins ite way. 

Shall we send catalog! It’s free. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 

Box 1054, Bainbridge, N.Y, 
















Save the Cream 


The waste all comes out 
ofthe profits. Forclose 
skimming, simplicity 
and durability, the 


Reid Hand 
Separator 


is very near perfection, Skims 
to within less than one-hun- 
dredth of one per cent. 
Costs from $60 to $100. 
Capacity 160 to 500 lbs. per 
hour. Catalogue of dairy 
supplies free. 


H. REID CREAMERY & DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Philadelphia. ¢ 








THE ODOR 


of anima! and stable and 
all disease germs are re- 
moved from milk by using 


the 
CHAMPION 
Milk Gooler-Aerator. 


Automatic working. Milk 
keeps much longer and 
gives finer flavored butter 
and cheese, Booklet“ Milk 
and Its Care,” free. Write for it. 
Champion Milk CoolerCo. 
9 Squires St., Cortland, N.Y. 








FREE TRIAL the BEERY BIT 
ven a Lady can hold an ugly horse 
Cures hichers, shyers, runaways etc 
TEN days TRIAL 


FOUR bits in one. ; 
ROF. J. R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill Ona 











LIVE STOCK 


Feeding Corn for Pork. 


PROF Cc. S. PLUMB, OHIO AGRI COLLEGE. 

I bought recently 30 head of shotes 
at a public sale, paying an average of 
4 cents per pound. They are Yorkshires, 
extra fine, weighing about 90 pounds 
each. I also bought a crib of corn at 
53 cents per bushel on nine months’ 
time, no interest. At present prices 
would you advise me to feed the corn 
along with $20 mill feed rather than 
sell the pigs now at a profit of $50? 


Would you advise holding the corn for 
the June market? I know these are 
rather peculiar questions, but of gene 


eral interest.—[A Farmer, Franklin 
County, O. 
On a most conservative basis, four 


pounds of that corn should produce a 
pound of pork. I have fed pigs and 
gotten much better results than that. 
If, however, one pound of pork can be 
made from four pounds of corn, then a@ 
bushel of corn should produce 56 cents” 
worth of pork, with hogs at 4 cents per 
pound, with the manure from the hogs 
left on the farm. I am not looking for 
corn to reach that price, while pork on 
foot should bring nearer 5 than 4 cents. 
Under the circumstances I should prefer 
to feed the corn off. Mill feed at $20 
a ton can be profitably fed. That I 
have repeatedly demonstrated. If the 
price of corn is up in the spring, it is 
also equally probable that pork will 
command a higher price. 





Pumpkins as a Dairy Feed. 


PROF GEORGE C, WATSON, PA EXPEP. STA, 





Many farmers frequently feed pump- 
kins to dairy cattle with satisfactory 
results, while others feed them with 
comparatively little benefit. It has fre- 


quently been observed that pumpkins 
may be fed with good effect if the cows 
Pumpkins 


do not have good pasture, 


AND DAIRY 


ly lower percentage of phosphoric acid 
than do pumpkins: 


VALUE OF FERTILIZER CONSTITUENTS. 
Phosphoric 
d 


Nitrogen aci Potash 
Pumpkins .......0.11 0.16 0.09 
Carrots ee 0.09 0.51 
Mangel wurzels..0.19 0.09 0.38 


From the above analyses it is read- 
ily seen that from equal yields per acre 
the pumpkins would remove from the 
soil the least plant food. It is the cus- 
tom of many farmers in Pennsylvania 
and New York to supplement their pas- 
tures with pumpkins during the last of 
the grazing season, giving the cows all 
they will eat. 

Some experiments, made for the pur- 
pose of showing whether a good crop of 
pumpkins can be raised in the corn field 
cr not, tend to show that the crop is 
raised at the expense of corn produc- 
tion. A good crop of pumpkins cannot 
be produced in the corn field without 
#0ome injury to the corn crop. It is a 
question in the minds of many farmers 
whether anything can be gained by 
raising pumpkins in the corn field, 


»— 


Best Kind of House for Brood Sow. 


W. R. ANGLE. 








The illustration will give an.idea of 
the best houses for the brood sow. The 
small door at the rear is for ventilation 
and to watch the sow at farrowing time 
without bothering her. This door is 
hinged at the top and can be kept open 
or shut according to the weather, The 
door at the front can be fastened to the 
side, when open, by means of a hook. 
The reason that the 4x4 sills are beveled 
is so that the house can be moved from 
one place to another. 

The house should face the south and 
there should be a lot 50 feet long and 20 


a 




















Door 2'x 3’ 


















Pear End 
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FRONT, REAR AND CROSS SECTION OF HOG HOUSE 


are frequently given to dairy cows to 
supplement insufficient pasture during 
the latter part of the season. Undoubt- 
edly they may be fed most advanta- 
geously in connection with other foods, 
Nearly all of the succulent cattle foods 
are fed with the greatest economy with 
cther foods, with the exception of pas- 
ture grasses and soiling crops. 

The following table gives the analyses 
of pumpkins, carrots and mangel wur- 
zels, from which it will be seen that 
pumpkins contain somewhat more wa- 
ter than either of the other two, and 
also that the pumpkins contain the low- 
est percentage of the desirable fodder 
constituents: 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE FEEDING VALUES, 


Pro- N free 
Water Ash tei Fiber Ex Fat 
Pumpkins.93.39 .67 .91 .98 3.93 .12 
Carrots ...88.59 1.02 1.14 1.27 7.56 .42 
Mangzel 
wurzels..90.90 1.10 1.40 .90 5.50 .20 


The following table gives the fertilizer 
values of pumpkins, carrots and mangel 
wurzels, from which it will be readily 
seen that the pumpkins are poorest in 
fertilizer ingredients with the one ex- 
ception of phosphoric acid. Both car- 
rots and mangel wurzels have a slight- 


wide running south of the house, The 
feeding floor and slop trough should be 
at the farther end of the pen, so the 
sow will have to take some exercise to 
get her food. 

This house should be kept well bed- 
ded with rye straw or cut fodder and 
should be removed whenever it becomes 
damp. Oats straw is objectionable, as 
it irritates the skin of the hog and is 
not a good absorber of moisture. A 
good carpenter can make one of these 
houses in a day. The lumber will cost 
$5 to $8, depending upon the location, 


Beardless Barley as a Feed. 
CHARLES B. WING, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0. 





What are the best varieties of beard- 


less barley grown in this state? Can it 
be fed to live stock, and if so, how 
should it be given?—[A. H. Gillett, 


Clark County, O. 

We have raised beardless bariey for 
several years. Success and Champion 
varieties are what we use. Have al- 
ways been well pleased, especially with 
the latter variety. Success usually 
yields 20 to 40 bushels per acre for us, 
and Champion five or ten bushels more 
than that. Either variety makes an ex- 
cellent nurse crop, having short, very 


stiff straw, seldom lodging; few leaves 
to shade the young clover, and ripening 
from July 4 to 15. We consider beard- 
less barley by all odds the best known 
nurse crop. The straw is perfectly safe 
for feed, being free from beards. We 
have never fed it, but it is claimed to 
be superior to oat straw. 

The grain, when ground, makes excel- 
lent feed for young growing pigs. It 
need not be ground for sheep, but must 
be fed to them very carefully at first. 
After sheep become accustomed to it 
they will thrive and fatten on it remark. 
ably well. It is indifferently good feed 
for cattle or poultry and unsafe for 
horses except as a conditioner. A pint, 
ground, two or three times a week, be- 
ing about the usual feed. 





Breeding for Winter Lambs. 


FRANK B. WARD, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y. 





The very first requirement, if we are 
to reach the highest degree of success 
with hothouse or winter lambs, will be 
a class of ewes for the breeding flock 
that are adapted to this purpose. Some 
of the very best mutton breeds, such as 
the Shropshire, Southdown, Hampshire 
er Oxford, are totally unfit for this line 
of breeding. They cannot be induced 
to breed early enough in the season. 
It is very unusual for a ewe of any of 
these breeds to drop lambs earlier than 
January 15 under conditions which are 
most favorable for early breeding. Un- 
der ordinary conditions it is apt to be 
nearer March 1. 

A failure in securing ewes of a suit- 
able breed is, it seems to me, the weak 
Place, the cause of most frequent fail- 
ure in the business of early lamb grow- 
ing. The expense of ownership and feed 
are the same in a ewe that fails to breed 
at all, as in one that breeds a lamb at 
a. time of year when prices are strong- 
est. Again, it costs as much to care for 
a ewe and fatten her lamb for the April 
market as for the market of January. 
The selling price of the January lamb 
should be 50% higher than for’a lamb 
of equal quality in April. 

The ewes most suitable for breeding 
the winter lamb will be the result of a 
cross of Dorset rams on large, strong 
Merino ewes of the Delaine type. The 
ram must be of pure breeding, and of 
high quality. The ram lambs of this 
cross may be fed for slaughter, and the 
ewe lambs when of proper age should 
be mated with another pure-bred Dor- 
set ram; the produce being three-quar- 
ters Dorset blood, the very best kind of 
ewes for winter lambs. Dorset ewes 
breed lambs as naturally in the fall as 
in spring. The development of the 
breed in their native home in Dorset- 
shire, in the midst of conditions which 
are most favorable, has tended to fix 
this tendency very firmly in this breed. 
When fed grain liberally it is quite nat- 
ural for them to breed twice in the year. 

On account of the high prices which 
pure Dorsets command, it is necessary 
to leok elsewhere for a cheaper foun- 
dation for a breeding flock. We find it 
most economically in the large, smooth 
type of the Merino ewe. They are more 
naturally inclined to breed early than 
any other ewes except the Dorset. When 
shorn early nd when in good thrift 
they will quite frequently breed in the 
fall. Thus we may much more readily 
stamp the early breeding tendency of 
the Dorset upon the offspring of the 
Merino than upon that of any other 


breed. F3 





Preventing Lice on Sitting Hens— 
In the sitting nest, if early in spring, 
put in a little cheap cotton batting. 
Never use patent lice killer, coal oil 
or grease, as sometimes it reaches eggs 
and invariably spoils them. The eas- 
fest thing I have found is moth balls. 
One placed under a sitting hen will ex- 
terminate all insects and will not in- 
jure the eggs.—[C. E. Black. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Raising Ducks on the Farm. 


L, SCHNECK,. 





p three or four ducks and one 
When the eggs are laid I put 
ers of cotton in the kitchen cup- 
woard and lay the eggs on them, so 
not shaken. Turn them every 
two till I have four sittings, or 


two 


eV are 


lay or 


til the hens want to sit. I set the 
jidest eggs first. I put 14 under each 
hen. They hatch in four weeks. As 


us they are dry I take them in the 
them in a box having 
bottom, so it is easily 


soon 
10use and put 
iper in the 
] iji¢ l 

I don’t feed them the first day, nor 
t them run with hens. I have corn 
ound and mix up a stiff batter as for 
rn bread. To two gallons of batter 
id one teacupful of grease, which will 
ep their bowels loose. If not, they 
ill soon turn over on their backs, kick 


few times, and that is the last. The 


nd day I make a little pen in a 
ny, grassy place, and put the ducks 
Give them sweet milk and water. 


them in the pen two days, catch 
at night and put them in the box 
the kitchen. 
{ have a big coop 5 feet square, in 
[ put them when they are three 
eks old, and feed them in it in the 
ng. je sure and bake the feed, 
t is so much better than raw. Don't 
hem out in the rain till they are 
ill feathered. Nothing drowns quicker 
than «a duck. Don’t let them get in the 
v. Don’t turn them out till the grass 
dry After three days I let them 
ound, for they do better. From 
d day I feed them all they can 


[ pick them when their feathers begin 
drop off and then pick every six 


A Model fea House. 


NTER, FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 


satisfactory henhouse I 
uund is the one shown in the il- 
ist! 1. It is intended to accommo- 
t i) hens. The ceilings in roosting 
on ‘ high, are arched to within 
the rafters, thus affording ad- 
In the middle of each 
ng is a 10-inch grated aperture with 
chimney leading to the cu- 
s This makes good ventilation 
ithout drafts. 
[The house is lathed and plastered 
and finished with a coat of 


inost 


ir space. 


hroughout 


ement to prevent fowls picking the 

ster Almost no wood work is ex- 
osed and all that is so is dressed and 
painted, affording no harbor for ver- 


floors and foundation walls 
Roosts 


in The 
cement finished smooth, 
re movable, 3x3-inch sassafras. 
ssed, chambered and painted. They 
st on wooden strips 1x4 inches bolted 
wall. 
The doors from roosting room to hiv- 
ing compartment are used only when 
ng the rooms out, which is done 
1 week. Land plaster is used on 
sprinkled rather thickly. 
iking cleaning easy and an excellent 


n brackets in the 


The iying room is almost dark, th» 

indow shown in picture being screened 
With tar paper. The light coming from 
scratching shed through small entrance 
pening is all that is allowed to enter. 
The Leghorn seems to prefer this semi- 
darkness and nearly all come in here to 


luy. They do not loiter, scratching an. 
picking about the nest to break and 
possibly eat eggs, but after laying start 
immediately to that aperture and. the 
ght [ consider this very important, 
ind hive the laying room darkened in 
each henhouse. 


It is important to have the fowls come 
In through the scratching shed ta lay- 
ing compartment over clean litter, then 


their muddy or dirty feet are cleaned 
and the eggs nearly all spotless. Nests 
are in three tiers. Each tier can easily 
be lifted out by a boy to be cleaned. 
They ire made of %-inch lumber, 


d and painted. The openings con- 


POULTRY 


necting scratching shed with the other 
compartments are 8x18 inches, 

I have used this model of house for 
many years, and have never had any 
disease among the flocks and have no 
difficulty with vermin. During warm 
weather the crop is sprayed about once 
a month as a preventive for vermin and 
for the health of the fowls. The cost of 




















this building is between $175 and $200. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF HENHOUSE. 


Stones from the fields are used in the 
cement work. The principal advantage 
in this over the cheaper class of build- 
ings, however, is the hens being kept 
warm during the coldest periods will 
continue laying when eggs are highest. 


Feeding Brooder Chicks. 


A. A. BRIGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS, 








of brooder feeding experi- 
of incubator chicks con- 
Rhode Island experiment 
following results: A 
fed on egg, liver and 
death rate of 


A series 
ments in case 
ducted at the 


station gave the 
ficck of chicks, 
food 


green reached a 


AND BEES 


To Get a Big Honey Yield. 


Fr. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





If you want to get the most comb 
honey from your bees, hive the swarms 
on starter, Put only four frames in the 
new hive with inch starter in them and 
a division board on each side. Set the 
from the parent hive, bees and 
all, onto the new hive, and hive your 
into it. As the bees have no- 
where else to put the honey, it must go 
up into the section. T he new hive 
should occupy the old stand so as to 
catch all the field bees which are out 
when the swarm issued. 

In three or four weeks the four 
frames will be occupied with brood 
when the remaining space of the brood 
nest should be filled with frames of 
comb or full sheets of foundation. If 
more starters are added, toomuch drone 
comb will be built in them. By this 
method I have had a number of swarms 
fill and cap a super of 28 sections in 
two weeks and half fill the second su- 
per. If the honey flow continues I count 
on a super every two weeks. 

Keeping Bees in the Orchard. 


WISCONSIN. 


super 


swarm 





T. ©. CUMMINGS, 

We have our beehives in the orchard, 
as we found that both bees and fruit 
trees profited by this conjunction. It 
Was thought that the bees were the of- 
fenders when we saw punctured and 
decayed fruit, but bees cannot and do 
not mar the skin of sound fruit. The 
depredators were found to be either 
birds or insects, or some other enemy, 
that did the damage first, and then the 








HOME OF THE BUSY WHITE LEGHORN 


63.7% of which 85.8% showed bowel 
troubles. A flock fed on grain exclu- 
sively showed a death rate of 32.7% of 
Which 76.55% had digestive troubles. 

A flock fed on grain and green food, 
all animal food being withheld, showed 
a death rate of 9.5%, of which 75% had 
digestive disorders. A flock, fed a com- 
plete and balanced ration, including 
‘infertile’ eggs, liver, cracked corn, 
v heat and barley and green food in the 
form of oat sprouts and chopped onions 
had a death rate of 3.9% and not one 
chick showed digestive disorder. Ex- 
haustive experiments carried on by the 
New York state experiment station cor- 
rcborate these results and also empha- 
size the necessity of sufficient mineral 
food for growing chicks and ducklings. 
All of these experiments indicated that 
the increased amount of protein used 
to balance the grain ration not only re- 
duced the death rate but also promoted 
rapid growth. 


—- 


Red Rust Proof Oats are seeded in 
the south in the fal! and mature crops 
the next year. They are considered a 
very desirable variety. 











decayed 
The bees 


bees took their turn at the 
fruit to extract the juices. 
are the principal agents in carrying 
pollen from blossom to blossom, thus 
adding largely to the quality of the 
fruit. 

These matters are becoming better 
understood and other beekeepers are 
realizing the value of keeping their 
hives in the orchard. The spraying of 
fruit trees should be done before the 
blossoms are open, as the poisonous 
liquids used to kill obnoxious insects 
can then do no other harm. The prac- 
tice of spraying when the trees were in 
full bloom not only destroys the insects 
but the honey bees as well apd does 
more harm than good. Failing an or- 
chard, try a locust grove to keep the 
hives in, or a buckwheat patch and 
fields of white clover to feed the bees. 





National Hay Convention—St Louis 
will be the mecca for hay men on June 
14 to 16. That date is set for the an- 
nual convention of the national hay 
assn. It is expected that 800 to 1000 del- 
egates will be in attendance, 








WHAT DO You SAY? 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
the best pony ay they ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "*Wyo0n 


Low wheels, wide bm ge | ony work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set of the best steel wheels 
made for your old wagon. Spoke united with 
hub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
Send for our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 8@, Quincy, tl. 





DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


GUARANTEED 


Heave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and indiges- 
¥ tion Cure will wane 
permanent cure for t 
On vine ents named, Recom- 
mended by veterinarians 
=< euaeee rey drug: 
gist in America hag it of 
Send for Booklet. can get te 
00 per can, at dealers, or by mail o 


or express prepaid. 
THe ‘NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


This is the Limit 


A Hot Water, Self-Regulating, 50 ecg 

e Incubator 4.50. $3.00 and up for 
Brooders. Allon30 DAYS’ TRIAL, 

Noagents. You pay no middiemen's 

profits. See catalogue for “100% Hatches.” Write 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY., Box 13, Springfield, Ohio 


ABORTION sist bred 


Kellogg’s Condition Powder 


is @ positive cure for these diseases. Prevents scours {a 
calves and garlicin milk, Indorsed by the lowa Agricul- 
tural College, Ames, la.,and hundreds of the most promi- 
newt breeders. Write for booklet giving full informatioa, 
price listand testimonials. Address 


H. W. Kellogg Company, Dept. A, St. Paul, Mina. 


Pe Sear 
POMMEL SLICKER 


N THE WORLD 





















‘coats, suits and 

for all kinds of wet work, 

it is often imitated but 

never equalled. 

Made in black or yellow 

and full J geo by 
CANADIAN 


TICK TO THE : 
IGN OF THE FISH, SaiunSe.co- TOMER 


Leg and Body Wash. 


When it comes to stiffness and 
soreness of muscles, tendons, 
etc., nothing equals 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


for restoring normal conditions, 
Apply to the body as a mild 
\ sponge bath and put on light 
Sblanket. Sponge the legs and 
put on light bandages, 

Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 
TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures. rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. ae) cael Our 100-page book, 

“Veterinary Experience,” 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tvstie’s, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if aay. 





FOR SALE SY ALL 
RELIABLE DEALERS, 











LIPHTED, TORONTO, Ny 











Send for Free Sample Copy of 


__ SLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


handsome sem:-monthly 

rofitable Bee- Keeping. Book on Bee (ultare & 
* poten pplies free if you mention this paper. 
The ol. Root Co. Medina, Ou 




















BICKMORE’S <_— 


THE SPRING 
WORK 


fis sure to bring sore 
shoulders. You need not 
: ry Fag —A as of « day 








It’s the sovereign remedy for all Galle, Seratches, 
Wire Cuts, Crease Heel, etc. in horses. Tern or 
Cracked Teats, etc. incows. Sold by locai dealers 
every where, who are directed to refund money if it 
fails. Enclose us 10 cents for testing sample, 





BICKMORE GALL CURE COMPANY, Box 507, Old Town, Me. 
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Vegetables 


to bring good prices must have both 
size and quality. 

Even good soil is made better by the 
use of a fertilizer rich in 


Potash 


We will send our books, giving full informa- 
tion phous the subject, to any farmer who writes 
for them. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
98 Nassau Street 
New York 














PROUT’S 
Hoeing Machine 








For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Toot Co, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 120. 


Use the 8 Carman Strawberry Picker 


and get highest price for your 
fruit.. No bruising, no caps 
poaes off. Stems of uniform 
ength. Picks one-third faster 
than by hand,and vines are not 
injured. Invented by a grower 
f forty years’ experience and 
thoroughly tested by him and others before it was placed on 
the market. Send for circular, or enclose $1.00 and receive 
icker postpaid. Special price to agents and for large orders, 
SAAC CARMAN, Hox 120, Station W, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 











as they’re dug Into our 
Ventilated Bushel Crates. 
Store tuem without rehandling 
—less decay—one third time 
saved. Strong—no breakage. 
No. 2—9c; No. 1—heavy—tlic. 
Ask for free booklet No, 4 


Geneva Cooperage Co., Geneva, 0. 














A LABOR SAVER 
A CROP BUILDER 
A MONEY MAKER 


The 20th Century 


Manure, Lime and Fertilizer Distributer 





Easy to operate! Practically 
Catalogue free! Agents wanted! 


No leakaze! 
unbreakable | 


The J. S. KEMP MFG. CO., 


NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y. 























Man ites will goin this year. We 

Rural Mail went name ‘ond sédven Z every man who 
sen le t t 

We a . BOX X FRE us full p= ba 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








FRUITS AND 


Moss on Fruit Trees. 


PROF JOHN CRAIG, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Will some fruit grower be _ kind 
enough to give me a formula that will 
remove white moss from the abrk of 
fruit trees? Also, state the best grass 
to sow in an apple orchard for a per- 
manent pasture for swine.—[E. E. 
Smith, Suffolk County, N Y. 

Trees that are sprayed regularly will 
not be affiicted with moss or lichens. If 
they are infested there are two ways of 
ridding the trees of the parasite. Spray 
when dormant with copper sulphate so- 
lution at the rate of one pound to ten 
or 15 gallons of water, but be sure that 
the tree is absolutely dormant when 
this is applied. A caustic wash made 
by dissolving one pound caustic potash 
in five gallons water is also fairly ef- 
fective. 

I do not think there is any plant that 
can be used in a permanent way for 
pasturing in orchards, The hog is a 
rather peculiar animal and if allowed 
to pasture at will, usually selects a cor- 
ner here and there and uproots all the 
grass or vegetation in that particular 
place. The best way to manage hogs in 
an orchard is to restrict them to certain 
areas. In other words, have them cover 
the whole ground successively instead 
of at one time. This method permits 
of annual crops being grown-on the un- 
pastured areas. If one were to choose 
among the grasses that which would 
stand the greatest amount of rooting, a 
member of the quack family would 
probably be selected. Bromus inermis 
resists the attacks of hogs as well as 
anything; but, on the other hand, it is 
a very undesirable plant in an orchard. 

Among the other grasses, orchard 
grass (although a bunch grass) grows 
quickly in spring and furnishes a large 
amount of succulent herbage promptly 
on the accession of the growing period. 
This grass can be supplemented by 
using vetches or peas, either in fall or 
spring. It is better not to confine the 
orchard to any one grass, but reseed 
in the fall with vetch or rye, allowing 
this to be eaten down by the hogs in 
spring. 





When Mulching Vegetables Pays. 


H. M. WOODWARD, ILLINOIS. 





A great saving of labor as well as 4 
help in keeping the roots of vegetables 
moist during the hottest weather, is 
found in mulching the ground heavily 
instead of cultivating in the usual way. 
Any material can be used, as hay, 
straw, dead leaves, litter from the gar- 
den, spent tanbark or short shavings, 
The object is tc provide some material 
which is a good absorbent of moisture 
and packs weil enough so that it will 
remain in place. 

Vegetables which mature early do not 
require the mulch, but only those which 
grow throughout the season. Potatoes 
if mulched with straw when about 6 
inches high, will need nu further atten- 
tion until digging time, but with them 
as with other things, the mulch should 
never be applied on low, wet land, as 
the roots. are liable to rot. 

The mulch is thought by some grow- 
ers to retard the ripening of tomatoes, 
but if applied after the first of the fruit 
is ripe, it seems to have no bad effect, 
and through August, which is our hot- 
test and driest time, the mulch is in- 
valuable in keeping the roots moist and 
in good growing condition. In cases 
where the vire is allowed to spread over 
the ground aiG the fruit comes in con- 





{What our contributor says about 
mulching is undoubtedly true for a dry 
season, and on light soils. Extensive 
tests in various parts of the country 
show that during a wet season mulch- 
ing is a positive detriment, as it pre- 
vents the very necessary drying out of 
the land after heavy rains. It also 
tends to develop fungous diseases.— 
Editor.] 


VEGETABLES 


tact with thea soil, 
rotting. 

For squash, melon and cucumber 
vines the mulch is a great labor saver. 
It must be applied as soon as the vines 
begin to run. Cucumbers show the good 
effects, being as clean as if just washed, 
instead of covered with soil after every 
rain. 

Summer head lettuce is almost impos- 
Sible in a hot, dry climate. When the 
mulch is applied, soon after the plants 
are thinned, rapid growth and _ fine 
heads are secured with little trouble. 
When necessary to apply water, it will 
soak through the mulch to the roots, 
with no chance of any remaining on the 
leaves, causing them to decay, as they 
do when touching wet ground. Cab- 
bage and cauliflower are also. much 
benefited by the mulch, but the latter 
can be urged to extra growth by a dif- 
ferent kind of one. 

When heads begin to form, take cow 
manure, fresh if possible, but if not it 
must be soaked up soft. Spread it 
around the roots so that it forms a 
thick covering at least 9 inches each 
way from each plant. I never raised 
such cauliflower as I grew by this plan, 
one of the heads being the largest I ever 
saw. 

Pepper and egg plant, both having 
many fine fibrous roots, are also greatly 
improved by the mulch, and indeed it is 
hard to find any vegetable that is not 
enough better for it to more than pay 
for the trouble, to say nothing of the 
labor saved in cultivation. 

The practice would doubtless be of lit. 
tle use in a climate where rain falls free- 
ly during July and August, but through 
the middle west and south, when the 
soil kecomes baked, unless cultivated 
often, the mulch is a great help. 


— 


the mulch prevents 





Sacking Grapes Successfully. 


*Ww. H. REGAN, DEPT OF AGRI. 





Grapes have a number of enemies 
some are of fungous origin, others are 
insects, and still others are birds. They 
may be effectually protected and shield- 
ed from many enemies by the proper 
use.of sacks. The secks recommended 
for use are made of tough paper, and 
may be purchased cheaply by the thou- 
sand, if necessary, from dealers in sup- 
plies of this character. They are such 
as grocers use for putting up small 
packages for their customers. Those 
holding about one quart, known as two- 
pound sacks, are a good size for most 
varieties of the grape. A few varieties 
having very large clusters may require 
larger sacks. 

A-esingle sack is to be placed over 
each cluster and made fast by the use 
of a pin, small wire, or tie of some kind 
and allowed to remain there until the 
fruit is ripe and ready for use. To be 
thoroughly effectual as a safeguard 
egainst the attacks of disease and in- 
sects, the sack must be placed over the 
eluster soon after the blooming season 
is past; if possible, before the young 
grapes are larger than bird shot. A 
little delay will often give the germs 
of disease and depredating insects an 
epportunity to plant themselves on or 
in the newly formed fruit, when the 
sacks will fail to perform the good ser- 
vice expected of them. 

The sacks are easily and quite rapid- 
ly applied, especially where the vines 
are properly trained, as the fruit clus- 
ters will then be in easy reach of the 
operator and will be much fewer in 
numbers and of better size than if the 
vines were neglected. The expense of 
sacks and labor is trifling, and the good 
results are beyond question. They may 
be summarized as follows: Sacks pro- 


tect grapes from rot and mildew; from 
various insects, including bees, wasps, 


hernets and flies of all kinds, and from 
the sting of the grape moth and curcu- 
lio that produces the larva or worm 





*Extracts from a recent farmers’ bul- 
letin, 


that is so often found within the berry 
itself, and they protect them from the 
attacks of several kinds of birds that 
break the skin of grapes and invite fur- 
ther injury by bees and insects and 
from chickens. Grapes that have been 
sacked are always clean and free from 
dust and smoke, and being sound may 
be allowed to remain for use much 
longer on the vine than _ those not 
sacked. Indeed, they may remain on 
the vine until they are in danger of be- 
ing frozen, and if then cut when dry 
and laid away in a cool, well-ventilated 
room, with the sacks on, they may.be 
kept for use for a long time after 
grapes that were not sacked are gone. 
The operator—perhaps the farmer's 
wife or daughter—equipped with sacks 
and pins or wires, slips the open mouth 
of a sack over the newly formed clus- 
ter of grapes and folding it down about 
the stem, pins it in place or makes it 
fast by passing a very small piece of 
pliable wire around the neck of the 
sack, and the work is done. The pins 
can be of the cheapest make, or if wire 
is used, it should be cut beforehand 
into lengths of about 4 inches. The 
mouth of the sack must be carefully 
folded about the stem of the bunch, or 
otherwise it may admit insects or dis- 
ease germs or even rain water that will 
tometimes fail to find its way out 
through the sack, and would thus spoil 
the fruit. <A little practice will soon 
render the operator expert in affixing 


the sacks. 
-_>—- 


The Early _Rivers Cherry. 


It does not appear sar that this cherry is 
known in the United States. S. D. Wil- 
lard and George T. Powell, the well- 
known cherry growers of New York, 
say they do not know it. In England 
it is said to be an abundant bearer, 
the fruits being ripe by the end of June 
or earlier. It is claimed to be a seed- 
ling of the Early Purple Gean. In their 
description of it Messrs Rivers Sons 
give the following: 

**‘Large, black; very hardy, early and 
rich; small stone. This fine cherry is 
becoming more popular every year, and 





THE EARLY RIVERS CHERRY. 


has proved the most valuable kind for 
market planters. Standards produce 
large crops of handsome fruit ready for 
gathering early in July out of doors; 
it has been thoroughly tested in the 
Kentish orchards, from one of which, 
in the season 1899, the fruit realized 32 
shillings per bushel of 48 pounds net. 
In the orchard house it ripens the sec- 
ond week in June, and will hang for a 
month.” Messrs Bunyard & Co, Ltd, 
say that it is one ‘‘of the best for forc- 
ing or for the cherry house, and valu- 
able for wall; as an orchard tree it re- 
quires close pruning for three or four 
years, and then forms a grand tree. The 


fruit makes a very high price in the 
market.”’ 
Se 
Nitrogen, available phosphoric acid, 


potash and lime are, with humus and 
moisture, the essential soil constitu- 
ents, which force crop growth. A clear 
understanding of their nature and func- 
tions ought to be of service in buying 
plant food. 
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Improving Cantaloupes by Selection. 





The high grade cantaloupe of to-day 
is the result of a process of careful se- 
ction, The Rocky Ford was original- 

- Burpee’s Netted Gem, but under fa- 
vorable conditions which prevail in Col- 
orado and the careful selection of none 
but the best specimens for seed, the 
resent high standard has been reached. 
in making selections of cantaloupes 
or seed, a number of things must be 
ken into consideration. The form 
ind outward appearance of a perfect 
Rocky Ford cantaloupe are shown in the 
ompanying illustrations. The melon 


i 








* ROCKY FORDS. 


d be slightly over 4 inches in di- 
ind about 45g inches long. It 
ld have silver gray netting, which 
is out like thick, heavy lace, prac- 
ily covering the entire melon, save 
“ll-defined slate-colored = stripes 
hich run the entire length. The in- 
s in the netting should be light 
green turning slightly yellow when 
elon is ready for market. 

utward appearance, however, is 
only basis for careful selec- 
saving seed. In a recent bulle- 
ssued by the Colorado experiment 
tion, and written by P. K. Blinn, at- 
tion is called to the fact that the in- 
ie of the melon is fully as essential 
he outside, and no one can deter- 
the character of the edible portion 
the melon is cut open. The flesh 
id be thick and firm, smooth, free 
appearances, rich, 
iting in flavor. The color of the flesh 
r the rind should be dark green, 
ling lighter toward the seed cav- 
hich should be salmon or orange 
ol The tlesh is often mottled 
ilmon, and not uncommonly is 

ly of that color. 
steps in seed 


oO inv Watery 


Tl first selection 
be made when the melons are 
ing. Extra prolific hills should be 
rked with sticks, and the earliest 
ening melons conforming to the 
ove ideal should be saved for seed. 
Seeds from these choice specimens 
should be planted in a place isolated 
mm other :nelons, and the same care 
ould be exercised the following year. 
ndividual grower should save his 

n seed, as he can give it more careful 
ion than any commercial seed 


o 


ee  -- 


Cucumbers for Pickles. 
Er. L. KEASEY. 

Soil requirements are a sandy loam 
with clay subsoil for best results. <Al- 
Ways avoid cold, springy soil. 

From June 1 to 18 is the usual time of 
planting, as all danger of frost is then 
past. Do not plant more than six seeds 

the hill, and scatter these so as to 
over about 6 inches of space, thus se- 
curing stronger plants and lessening the 
prebability of injury from insects, Cover 
Seeds with about % inch of loose soil. 
When plants have reached a hight of 
4 or 5 inches, thin to three strong or 
tour weak plants to the hill, and leave 
them as far apart as possible, 

begin cultivating as soon as plants 

in be plainly seen, and cultivate quit> 
frequently until the vines become tov 
long, using the hoe to free the hills of 


THE GARDEN 


THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON'T KNOW IT 


To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do 
for YOU, Every Reader of the “American Agriculturist’” May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail, 


weeds. Do not expect success unless 
you cultivate thoroughly. 

As soon as plants are up, apply a 
mixture of two-thirds slaked lime and 
one-third land plaster. This will de- 
slroy the small striped bug that is sure 
to be on hand. 

tegin to pick as soon as there are 
pickles on the vines. Pick entire patch 
at least every other day, and when in 
full yield, daily. Be careful not to in- 
jure vines. Pick every pickle that is 1% 
inches and over in length. One large 
cucumber will exhaust the vine more 
than 50 small ones. Where small ones 
are picked off, new sets will form, 
while the large ones prove but silent 
robbers if allowed to grow. The secret 
of money making in pickle growing is 
to pick them all when small. 

An average yield of 100 bushels of 
small pickles per acre is about the fair 
rate, yet many do much better than 
this. In one instance one farmer raised 
525 bushels from one acre. Vines will 
begin to bear six weeks from planting, 
and picking season will last for about 
six weeks: thus, a quick, profitable crop 
results. Pickles are paid for accord- 
ing to size, and prices will range from 
50 cents per bushel for small down to 
15 cents for large. One acre planted 
6x6 feet will contain 1210 hills. 

ce iinniininiendinns 

Jerusalem Artichokes are common- 
ly recommended as being adapted for 
feeding hogs. The animals are turned 
into the field and allowed to do their 
own digging. As the tubers are not 
very deep, they are therefore accessible, 
The large percentage of starch con- 
tained in them makes them a valuable 
food. They may be dug and fed the 
same as other roots. 





Hardy Apple Trees—In the north- 
west, varieties of apples which ripen 
their wood well must be selected. 
Among the kinds which are most satis. 
factory are: Duchess, Wealthy, Hiber- 
nal, Northwestern Greening, Peerless, 
Wolf River, Large Anis, Osktrokoff, 
Rosa Repka and Sklanka. 





Dandelions are grown commercially 
for greens. Fer this purpose seed is 
sown early in the spring in drills 12 to 
15 inches apart, The young plants are 
cultivated the same as carrots or any 





LOC KY FORDS SAVED FOR SEED. 


other garden vegetable. They should 
be partially covered with boughs or 
boards so as to induce partial bleach- 
ing. French Garden and Improved 
Thick Leaved are considered the most 
pepular varieties, 


Fertilizing Rhubarb—If you did not 
reset your rhubarb last fall and it needs 
enriching, dig a trench around each 
bunch as soon as the ground is dry 
enough in spring. Fill in with hen ma- 
nure mixed with well-rotted stable ma- 
nure, Leave enough soil around each 
bunch to prevent the manure touching 
the roots. Spread soil over the top of 
trenches and pack down.—[E. C., In- 
diana. 


Melon Prospects—Colorado reports a 
liberal acreage of cantaloupes this year, 
In some parts of the famous Rocky 
Ford district beet operations are said to 
have been cut down, The early part of 
the season proved a trifle dry, but that 
was before cantaloupes were planted. 
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Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible 
for more sickness and suffering than any other 
disease, therefore, when through negiect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is permitted to con- 
tinue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention—but 
your kidneys most, because they do most and 
need attention first. 

If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin taking 
Dr. Kilmer's Swamp-Roet, the great kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys begin to get better they will help 
ali the other organs to health, A trial will 
convince anyone. 


The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney and bladder remedy, is soon real- 
ized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
cases. Swamp-Root will set your whole 
system right, and the best proof of this 
is a trial. 

; 53 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass, 
Dear Sirs: Jan. llth, 1904, 

“Ever since [ was in the Army, I had more or icss 
kidney trouble, and within the past year it became 
so severe and complicated that 1 suffered everything 
and was much alarmed—my strength and power was 
fast leaving me. I saw an advertisement of Swamp- 
Root and wrote asking for advice, I began the use 
of the medicine and noted a decided improvement 
after taking Swamp-Root only a short time. 

“I continued its use and am thankful to say that 
I am entirely cured and strong. In order to be very 
sure about this, I had a ductor examine some of my 
water to-day and he pronounced it all right and in 
splendid condition 

“I know that your Swamp-Root is purely vecetable 
and does not contain any harmful drugs, Thanking 
you for my complete recovery and recommending 
Swamp-Roct to all sufferers, I am,”’ 

y 


ery truly yours, 
I. C, RICHARDSON, 


You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, 
sent free by mail, postpaid, by which 
you may test its virtues for such dis- 
orders as kidney, bladder and uric acid 
diseases, poor digestion, when obliged 
to pass your water frequently night and 
day, smarting or irritation in passing, 
brick-dust or sediment in the urine, 
headache, backache, lame back, dizzi- 
ness, sleeplessness, nervousness, heart 
disturbance due to bad kidney trouble, 


SPECIAL NOTE.—So successful is 








skin eruptions from bad blood, neural- 
gia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, ir- 
ritability, wornout feeling, lack of am- 
bition, loss of fiesh, sallow complexion 
or Bright's disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a Ssedi- 








cs* ag ‘. 
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ment or settling, or “has a cloudy ap- 
pearance, it is evidence that your kid- 
neys and bladder need immediate at- 
tention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and 
bladder specialist. Hospitals use it 
with wonderful success in both slight 
and severe cases. Doctors recommend 
it to their patients and use it in their 
own families, because they recognize in 
Swamp-Root the greatest and most 
successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and 
is for sale the world over at druggists 
in bottles of two sizes and two prices— 
fifty-cent and one-dollar. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer's Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N, 
Y., on every bottle. 





Swamp-Root in promptly curing even 


the most distressing cases of kidney, liver or bladder troubles, that to prove 
its wonderful merits you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable 


information, both sent absolutely free by mail. 


The book contains many of 


the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 


women cured. 


our readers are advised to send for a sample bottle, 
Y., be sure to say you read this gen- 


to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 


The value and success of Swamp-Root is so well known that 


In sending your address 


erous offer in the American Agriculturist. The Proprietors of this paper guar- 


antee the genuineness of this offer. 

















sprays 4 to 6 rows, any width, with Gnest mist or 
fog at one passage. Constant high powersupplied 
from both wheels, no lost motion. Mechanical 
agitator. A new era in rapid thorough sprayingof 
potatoes, vegetables, small fruits and vines. Write 
today for free book of all sprayers, é 


E.C. Brown &Co., 269 State St., Rochester,N.Y. 


DEATH TO BUGS 


worms and all kinds of vegetable 
insect peste if Y mee our 4 
e simplest and most 

Acme Powder Gun orci. 2hctce for aprly- 
ing dry poison to Potatoes, Tobacco, etc. Works 
under as well as over, dusts every part of every 
leaf. Uses less because it wastes none. If your 
dealer don't have it send his nane and 
01.003 we'll deliver char, paid. 
Write for Catalogue and Booklet, “ The 
Acme of Potato Profit.” Potate Imple- 
ment Co., Boxii, Traverse City, Mich, 
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Cidert No matter;it will 
less if you use a 


HYDRAULIC 
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and the cider will be better, 






urer and will keep lenger, 
"t buy until you get our eat: 


HYDRAU 
3 Main Lc ‘Mt. Gilead, ie. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
DS |e t Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Frult Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
$s 


TARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Etc 





Sprays to any fineness and 
cart gives any p des . 
suction strainer cleaner. It never spoils foliageor clogs. 
Free jnstruction formula book shows the 

pire Ning, Orcbard Monarch aad Write for it. 


uthet sprayers. 
Field Force Pump Co., 10 11th &t., Elmira, N.Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new. subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
§2, or 8 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb05 to February 1, 1995, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
comnts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete. on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 
partment, 

OUR GUARANTEE-—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler: but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee. writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle apd loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK 


60 
2 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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The preacher farmer, Rev J. D. Det- 
rich of Pennsylvania, believes in doing 
rather than thinking. For 15 years he 
has practiced the most intensive sys- 
tem of culture on his 15-acre dairy 
farm, first described in American Agri- 
culturist December, 1992, known any 
place in this country. He now proposes 
to demonstrate on a larger scale that 
the same methods can be carried out on 
Harvest Home farm, consisting of 340 
acres in Chester county, Pa, of which 
he is director. 
ennhditindcntdliiieii 

Now that the lime, sulphur and salt 
wash has come into general use, farm- 
ers in every community where the in- 
terests are sufficiently large should 
unite in forming a co-operative plant 
in which this material can be made. Not 
only the plant, out the apparatus for 
applying it, should be owned in joint 
partnership. In this way, the material 
could be made at much less expense and 
applied much more effectively on a co- 
operative basis. This system has been 
in successful operation in northern 
Ohio during the past season. Farmers 
should organize along this and other 
lines for their mutual help. 


etl 


American Agriculturist has frequently 
called atténtion to the difficulty of 
farmers getting the kind of legislation 
they need. The trouble comes in not 
sending the proper men to the legisla- 
ture. In some sections nominations for 
state representatives and state senators 
have already been made. In that event 
the only thing to do if the undesirable 
candidate has been nominated is to de- 
feat him at the polls without regard 
to party. In places where candidates 





have not yet been nominated, it is high- 
ly desirable that the available material 
be looked over carefully, the different 
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men interviewed as to their opinions on 
leading topics, and those who seem best 
suited placed before the voter. In the 
middle western states one of the impor- 
tant problems is the consolidation of 
country schools. There is no well- 
grounded opposition to this, and when 
a bill is presented to the legislature, it 
usually fails of passage from neglect, 
and not because there is any well-or- 
ganized opposition. It is up to the 
farmer first to see that good men are 
nceminated, the right kind of men are 
elected, and that measures which they 
desire as laws be introduced and kept 
before the law-making body. 
a 

Within the past generation the rail- 
roads have played havoc with steam- 
boat traffic along waterways of the 
United States, particularly in the mid- 
dle west. On the great lakes, the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers and New York 
canals, boat transportation still plays 
an important part in moving crops and 
merchandise. However, the growth of 
manufacturing industries, resulting in 
dams and other impediments to free 
waterways, are continually hammering 
internal ship transportation. As long 
as the American farmer can secure 
even decently equitable rates from rail- 
roads, he will use them for shipping his 
produce, overlooking high charges be- 
cause of the better time made by rail. 
The country is settling more thickly 
year by year, however, and each suc- 
cessive season thus witnesses the farm- 
ers’ markets grow more local, as inte- 
rior cities develop. With shorter dis- 
tances to ship produce, who knows but 
the future may see a revival of our 
great river traffic, especially if rail 
rates continue to advance, 


The seedless apple is being worked 
for all it is worth. A number of these 
are brought to light from time to time, 
and pushed for a while as novelties. 
The fact is, they are seldom as good as 
the ordinary kinds, lacking flavor and 
quality. They have little to recom- 
mend them, and there is scant reason 
why they should be propagated except 
simply as novelties. Just at present a 
western man is sending out wonderful 
reports about his seedless apple. Sev- 
eral Massachusetts growers also have 
them, as do growers in other sections 
of the United States, The claim that 
the seedless apple will be to the apple 
industry what the navel orange is to 
the orange industry is premature. 

ee 

Successful farmers must be business 
men. There is no more reason why 
they should succeed with’ careless 
methods than should the manufacturer. 
It is just as important that the farmer 
know how much it costs him to raise a 
hog and to care for a horse or produce 
a bushel of corn or oats as it is for the 
wagon maker to know what it costs to 
manufacture a wagon. When this part 
of the business is looked after more 
carefully, there will be less foundation 
for complaints of unprofitable seasons, 
mortgaged farms and the unprofitable- 
ness of agriculture in general. 

So 





To thorough organization among 
farmers are the splendid agricultural 
colleges, farmers’ institutes, rural mail 
routes, farmers’ telephones due. Some 
of these enterprises may have been 
started by a small group of men who 
foresaw their great importance, but it 
was not until the majority of farmers 
in a state or section united and de- 
manded their rights that anything like 
satisfactory results were obtained. 
They have done much, but a great deal 
remains for their careful attention. 
They must never relax their vigilance, 
for if they do retrogression is sure. 

Increase in attendance, with resultant 
broadening of the sphere of influence, 
has characterized the year just closing 
in the agricultural colleges of the coun- 
try. There is almost no exception. 
Those colleges which have introduced 


short courses in practical agriculture, 
aimed to aid the boy who cannot leave 
the farm during the busy season, and 
who will make farming his life work, 
have appealed to just the class for 
whom the agricultural college was pri- 
marily designed. In nearly every in- 
stance these short courses have proved 
popular beyond expectation. With one 
or two exceptions the colleges have re- 
ceived more or less liberal recognition 
from the state legislatures, enabling 
them to add to their equipment and to 
be in a position to do better work than 
ever before. The outlook for a wider 
dissemination of agricultural knowledge 
is most encouraging. The opportunities 
for the wide-awake, progressive farm 
boy were never so bright as they are 
to-day. 
en 

The little village of West Union, Ia, 
believes it is going to revolutionize the 
present telephone system. An exchange 
is now being installed which uses only 
underground circuits. The inventor 
claims to have discovered just how to 
handle these underground currents so 
that if he succeeds there will be a rad- 
ical change in present telephone meth- 
ods, the management of electric light 
plants, electric power plants, electric 
metallurgy and everything elsein which 
electricity plays a part. 

—— 

The improvement in the composition of 
plants by breeding and selection is very 
marked. Within less than ten years 
composition of corn has been greatly 
modified. Corn is now raised that con- 
tains 50% more oil than formerly. The 
proportion of protein or nitrogenous 
matter in corn has also been greatly in- 
creased. Burnet Landreth now calls 
attention to the fact that the sweet po- 
tato at the present time contains as 
much sugar as did the sugar beet 100 
years ago. But the sugar in the beet 
has meanwhile been more than doubled 
by selection and breeding. It would be 
a comparatively simple matter for the 
experiment stations or the United 
States department of agriculture to un- 
dertake tests for increasing the sugar 
content of the sweet potato. It may be 
that that plan will respond to such 
work much more rapidly than has ever 
been suspected. The idea is certainly 
one worthy of careful attention. 

Oa 

The pure milk crusade is being pushed 
by the board of health in many large 
cities. According to the chief chem- 
ist’s report of the New York city board, 
fines amounting to $10,850 were imposed 
upon dealers who were discovered sell- 
ing milk not up to the official standard 
of purity. It is stated that the ultimate 
responsibility for the adulteration may 
in many cases be traced back to the 
:ountry dairy and the farmer, American 
Agriculturist does not share in this 
opinion, and believes that the blame 
in 99 cases out of 100 should fall on the 
shoulders of the men who handle the 
milk after it leaves the farm. The dis- 
closure of the fact that so large a num- 
ber of city dealers are taking advan- 
tage of the public, is all the more inter- 
esting and we believe the various city 
boards of health are working in the 
right direction to bring these people to 
time. 


<-_ 


The advertising columns of this paper 
are a study in themselves. If you watch 
them carefully each issue, you will find 
opportunities to make material savings 
by ordering goods direct from head- 
quarters. It will aid you in securing 
prompt attention to your wants if you 
let the advertisers know your heard 
about them through this paper. By 
doing so, the guarantee printed on this 
page will be a source of protection. 
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Look out next week for a prize con- 
test founded upon “The Promise of 
Life,” begun in this issue. It does us 
all good to think of the higher life, and 
most of us may well think on these 
things oftener than we do. 


The Promise of Life 





A Preachment to the New York Epis- 
copal Clergyman’s Association 
BY HERBERT MYRICK 


EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
[Copyright, 1904, by Herbert Myrick ] 





Nature is the master artist-artisan. 
Her work is as full of life and activity 
as it is pulsing with eternal truth, 
sparkling with divine beauty, express- 
ing a universal joy. There is indeed no 
death, only a rearrangement of nat- 
ural forces for further usefulness and 
finer results. These forces are funda- 
mentally two—positive and negative, a 
mystic duality that pervades all nature, 

VARIETY, ORDER, UNITY. 

The so-called ultimate atom is now 
believed to consist of corpuscles, some 
positively, some negatively charged, so 
infinitely minute as to dash hither and 
yon vast distances relative to their size, 
kept in ceaseless motion by their oppos- 
ing forces, yet these forces so beauti- 
fully balanced that the result is one 
harmonious whole—the atom, Some 
corpuscles may indeed break away and 
join others—hence different elements— 
but their places are either filled or dis< 
pensed with—the harmony is main- 
tained, 

Likewise the heavenly bodies are 
kept in their places by the balance of 
opposite powers—centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal. As far as the sun is from the 
earth, relative to the sizes of these 
bodies, equally great is the distance be- 
tween corpuscles within the atom, com- 
pared to their size. (All corresponding 
dimensions are proportional.) Yet 
atoms, like suns, seem to each possess 
an individuality of its own, but to be 
controlled by similar law. 

Here is the beginning of infinite va- 
riety, governed by perfect order to 
make unity! 

A UNIVERSAL WHOLE, 

Between these minimitudes and mag- 
nitudes behold the whole realm of na- 
ture and life, from the most simple 
forms to the most complex. Science 
tells us that “everywhere the material 
of the universe is the same, dominated 
by the same forces and laws.” Gravi- 
tation is universal, yet is feeble com- 
pared to the power that holds mole- 
cules of water in a drop—the pressure 
of 20,000 atmospheres. Physics teaches 
that “all matter has the same attrac- 
tive force, drawn to each other, mass 
on mass, with even power.” 

Thus all matter is part of the uni- 
versal whole—its forms and components 
mere variations of primal cause, obey- 
ing universal law, force, intelligence, 
or whatever the term used to express 
the mystery. ‘Matter is the stairway 
by which the soul mounts to God” is 
Bishop Keene's allegory. 

ACTIVITY AND LIFE, 

Activity, too, is characteristic of na- 
ture. All is in motion, nothing at rest 
—the endless succession of equilibriums 
causing ceaseless’ vibration. Nature 
never tires. Her energy is all pervad- 
ing—it flows out from every object. 

That newest and most fascinating of 
the sciences, radio-activity, finds that 
cathode particles or corpuscles of en- 
ergy, some positive, others negative, 
are discharged from probably all sub- 
stances, to a degree, as well as from 
the glowing Crookes tubes, radium and 
uranium. Anode and cathode particles 
may not be primal matter, but they are 
certainly ubiquitous—nature is lavish 
with energy. 

Subatomic forces are evidently behind 
the molecular activities that energize 
all matter and make nature the inex- 
haustible storehouse of power. Her vi- 
brations never cease—what are heat, 
light, electricity, color, magnetism, even 
gravitation, if not vibrations? But mo- 
tion is also part of the whole—it cannot 
be disassociated, yet how varied its 
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Keen Demand for Potatoes. 

New potatoes are now moving rapid- 

from the south, displacing old stock 
which ill soon be out of the market. 
past season have been 
than ten 
Values of old potatoes at the openings 
of May, 1904, presented a great con- 
trast to 1896, when sound table stock 
sold in the west at 18 to 20 cents per 
bushel. Quotations this month ranged 
about double those in effect in May, 1905. 

Liberal potato supplies have been at- 
this 


Potato prices the 
the highest for 


g more years. 


d from foreign countries 
spring owing to high prices for domes- 


Seotland. Treland, Germany and 


Releium were the chief contributors. 
Imports for the nine months ended 
Mareh were nearly 500,000 bushels, a 
100 nerease over 1903. The high water 


ics for potato imports into the Unit- 
i Stutes were 1881, with 8,790,000 bush- 
&, with 8,260,000 bushels, 1901 with 
— 856.000 bushels, and 1890 with 5,402,000, 


In proportion to size and population 
he United States is far behind many 
European countries in the production 
of potatoe Germany, with an area 
eniv 1-16th that of the United States, 
has nearly three times as much land 
‘ i to potatoes, and her crop is 
latively even still greater, owing to 
nous yield per acre. For the 
few seasons the German produc- 
raged close to 200 bushels per 
hile the United States average 
for ten years was only 78 bushels. So 
mel or intensive farming. The fol- 
lowing table shows comparative prices 
} toes at Chicago at the opening 
oe’ May in various years, also the United 
States crop for the same period: 


POTATO ChOPS AND PRICES, 





Yield, bus Chicago prices p bu 
- $1.150 1.20) 
5.000 4ba@ 50 
") » 7000 1.00@ Lo 
1 000 oa 440 
, ALLL 30@ 35 
: 50.000 Aa 55 
203,928,000 80@ 85 
174,116,000 oa .3 
©45.480,000 Wa .20 
286,350,000 DUG dd 
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Onion Acreage Varying. 
Prospects for the 1904 onion crop are 
iniform. From many of the more 
rominent producing districts of the 
east and middle west come reports to 
American Agriculturist that the acre- 


age will be normal, or considerably 
above last year. These are offset in 
some instances by advices from other 
districts telling of a reduction. In gen- 


eral the high prices that have prevailed 
for onions the past few months have 
naturally served to stimulate growers 
to greater efforts the coming season, 
et other conditions, such as continued 
crops for the past few successive 
damper to farmers’ 


pom 
years, serve as a 
efforts. 

Advices from New York generally 
show ua full to increased acreage. Mad- 
ison county claims a 10 to 12% en- 
largement, Wayne and Onondaga a nor- 
while Long Island grow- 
many instances increased 
Orange county reports 


mal acreage, 
ers have in 


their plantings. 


| full acreage with early conditions 
favorable. In Ohio the tendency has 
been to extend operations. The season 


in this generally backward; 
from many districts growers report that 
not for years has seeding been so late 
Reports from Hardin 
county are of a larger acreage, perhaps 
the biggest ever known. Lake county 
“u normal to slightly in- 
In Medina, plantings 
have been up to the average; in Wayne 
the acreage is reported as large with a 
sood stand, and in Trumbull there has 
been Lorain county 
a full acreage with crop 
weeks late. 

westward advices do not be- 
Speak for uniform enlargement in acre- 
“se; in fact, many of the leading coun- 
Michigan claim plantings aver- 
lighter than last year. 


state is 


is this season. 


growers report 


creased acreage, 


some increase. 
srowers claim 
three 
Further 


znbout 


ige J to 20% 


Searcity of labor and poor successes 
in preceding seasons are given as the 
cause therefor. In sections of 
Wisconsin an expansion in the acre- 
age is noted, while in others a decrease 
is reported. Advices from parts of In- 
indicate an average to slightly 
increased acreage. 

Old onions ure now practically out of 
the market. The supply was depleted 
quite early this spring as indicated by 
American Agriculturist in its report on 
February onion stocks, Owing to this 
status of situation, early shipments of 
new onions this spring met with re- 
munerative prices at the markets. 
Heavy supplies from Bermuda, Egypt 
and the southern states along in May 
caused some decline. The old onion 
season closed with reds_ bringing 
as high as $2 per 70-pound sack in Chi- 
cago and $8 per barrel in New York. 

In New England, some sections, par- 
ticularly in Massachusetts, are going 


some 


diana 


into the onion business on a heavier 
seale this season. Farther south, in 
western Connecticut, some. districts 


have put out the average acreage, but 
in other parts previous failures have 
resulted in restrictions. 
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, A Heavy Butter Output. 

The United States is not the only 
country that has experienced a 
plentitude of butter for the past several 
months. Judging from liberal imports 
into England, big butter production is 
universal. Argentina, Australia and 
Denmark have sent butter freely to 
Great Britain this spring. Russia prom- 
ises heavy supplies from Siberian dis- 
tricts, but some dealers think the war 
may cut off this trade to some extent. 
For the past two years Russia’s annual 
butter shipments to England were 48,- 
000,000 pounds, of which 32,000,000 pounds 
came from Siberia. As indicative of 
the liberal supplies of butter in Europe 
this year it might be mentioned that of- 
ficial quotations in Denmark during 
April were the lowest since 1875. Im- 
ports into Great Britain for four weeks 
ended April 1 were 41,340,500 pounds, a 
28°, increase over 1908. Argentine but- 
ter sold in London as low as 16 cents 
per pound, Australian 18% to 19 cents, 
Danish 20 cents, Irish 20 to 21 cents. 
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Canadian Live Stock Retained—For 
the past six years Manitoba farmers 
have been selling their crop of calvese 
when a year old, the greater part of 
them during the early part of this pe- 
riod at any rate, going to the United 
States. During the past four years 
many of Canada’s own dealers have 
purchased these animals and taken 
trem to ranches in western Canada. In 
either case, the result has been that the 
export beef trade of Canada was seri- 
cusly affected. With the increase in 
prosperity, it would seem advisable 
that farmers hold their yearlings and 
mature them, preparing them when 
two to three years old for export. When 
it is noted that in the year 1898, 12,500 
heeves were sent to Europe and in the 
year 1902 only 4000, the decrease in this 
business is easily seen. 


Exports of Manufactures promise to 
exceed in the fiscal year of 1904 those 
of any preceding year. For the first 
nine months, according to the depart- 
ment of commerce and labor, the ex- 
ports are $17,000,000 greater than the 
corresponding months of 1900, in which 
exports of manufactures reached their 
highest figure. 


Snap Beans for Canning—The most 
satisfactory varieties in Virginia are 
the Mammoth Stringless Valentine and 
the New Mammoth Stringless Green 
Pod. 


MONEY CROPS 


Corn Oil Increasing in Favor. 


It is claimed by dealers that the de- 


mand for corn oil is expanding each 
year. This is the more notable in the 
face of a barely stationary trade in 
some of the old established oils. The 
oil brings 3% to 4 cents per pound, and 
its more general use will mean another 
avenue for the disposition of America’s 
leading crop. 

Corn oil is essentially a by-product. 
It is secured largely from portions of 
waste from hominy mills: that is, those 
which are unfit for making hominy, 
grits or corn flour. The by-products 
are largely sold as stock feeds. As the 
oil is not a necessary constituent of 
these feeds, its removal enhances the 
profits of the mills and still leaves them 
the feed products to dispose of. The 
portions from which corn oil is taken 
contain 10 to 24% oil. 
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How Plant Lice Feed—Plant lice are 
not provided with jaws for biting orf 
pieces of a plant, but their mouth parts 
are drown out into thread-like organs 
which move along a groove in a long, 
Slender beak. The threads are forced 
into the plant and the juices are sucked 
into the insect’s food canal, much as a 
mosquito works. Therefore one cannot 
feed such a sucking insect a poison 
spray on the surface of a leaf, but it 
is necessary to hit each plant louse 
with something that will cover up its 
breathing hol@s or soak into its body 
and thus kill by actual contact with the 
insect.—[M. V. S. 





Planting Alfalfa—<April is probably 
the best month to sow alfalfa, but May 
is also a good time, and under favor- 
able conditions a good stand may be 
secured from June, July or even August 
and September seeding. The late seed- 
ings are more liable to be injured by 
drouth and by freezing during the first 
winter. The seed should be sown broad- 
cast at the rate of about 20 pounds per 
acre and covered about 14 inch deep by 
a light harrow or weeder. 

Lard Substitutes—Packers have giv- 
en aS one reason for the low price of 
hogs this spring, a dullness in the lard 
trade. It is claimed that many pastry 
and biscuit concerns have _ switched 
over to cottonseed oil as a substitute 
for compound lard. It is also stated 
that a large proportion of our immi- 
grants from southern Europe use cot- 
tonseed oil in cooking instead of lard. 





Holland's Wheat Consumption—The 
Dutch kingdom is about the largest 
wheat customer of Russia. For the 
eight months’ season ended April 1, 
1904, Russia sent 29,903,000 bushels wheat 
to Holland, which was a third larger 
than shipments to England, During the 
same period the United Kingdom pur- 
chasedabout eight times as much wheat 
from the United States as did Holland. 


A Liberal Offer—The International 
Stock Food Co of Minneapolis, Minn, 
will send to any subscriber of this jour- 
nal a $3000 stock book free, provided he 
will first give the name of the paper 
in which he saw the advertisement, and 
second tell how much stock he keeps. 
This book contains 183 large engravings, 
and gives the descriptions, historical 
accounts and illustrations of the lead- 
ing breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs 
and poultry. It also contains a finely 
illustrated veterinary department, and 
will save any stockman hundreds of 
dollars. It describes all the common 
diseases of farm animals, and tells how 
to treat them. Further than this, a 
beautiful colored picture of Dan Patch, 
printed in six brilliant colors, will be 
sent to anyone who answers the above 
questions and sends for the book. Write 
at once. 





THE 
UNION 
SAVINGS 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Depositors living in 48 out 
of the 51 States and Terri- 
tories—in Canada, the Phil- 





ippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 


Rico, Mexico, Central and 


South America and five Eu- 
ropean countries—all doing 
their banking conveniently 


| and safely by mail— 


4% Interest 


Compounded every six months, 
on all deposits of $1 or over— 


Write to-day for booklet deserib- 
ing this bank and its banking 
by mail system 


FRICK BUILDING 
STATION 5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








The FARQUHAR Rake 
SEPARATOR 


Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain, 


wheat, oats, etc., perfectly. Built for steam 
or horse power. Light running and simple, 
Made in three sizes. 

Write for new 1904 catalog of engines, 
boilers, saw-mills and threshing machinery, 
See our exhibit at St. Louisin the Palace of Agriculture, 

QUHAR & (O., Ltd. 








e 
Roofing oo Sauare 
feet $2.00 
WE PAY FREIGHT EAST of COLORADO 
rfect steel sheets, 6and 
feet long. The best roofing, siding or 
u can use; painted two sides. 
; corrugated or V crimped, 62.10 
te for free catal 2 








West 85th & lron Sts., Ohicage. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


An opening is offered toa number of live 
agents to represent us in all parts of tho 
country. Profitable, permanent work. Wo 
have something that cannot be equaled asa 
money maker. It sells at sight in every 
farm home, school library, to teachers and 
students, as wellas town and village homes. 
You will miss the best chance you ever had 
to make money fast if you do not write at 
once, Unwise fo delay, se send your applica- 
tion promptly, First come, first served. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Dept.S.B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











uatil you have investigated 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES (135.33 waititen » 


and iesstoran. Quicker and easicr started; has o wider 
cylinder engines. Give size of engine required. Ee 


re heme ot qoetainese. . Hy? no vibration, can be 
; pevii adapted forirrigation in eonaection with 
Iligh Grade Gasoline Engines, 3 to 6 horse power, adapted tor electric lighti | pumping perc 


» Marine PLE Pus purposes. 


THE TEMPL 





ne guperor ta 


all one-cylinder engines. ste leas to buy 


mounted on any light wagon as @ portable. Weighs less than half of on: - 

® centrifugal force pumps. (Sizes 2, 21.2, 4, 5,6, 5, 10,12 and 16 horse power.) 
ag~ Please mention this paper. Send for catalogue. 

UMP CO., Meagher and 15th Streets, CHICAGO, TLL. 
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Early Summer Dairy Feeds. 


DR E. B. VOORHEES, N J EXPER STA. 





It is possible to so adjust the various 
forage crops as to permit of a full sup- 
ply of food throughout the entire grow- 
ing season, or from May 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, and this without regard to the 
character of the season. There are 
many reasons why farmers have not 
adopted this rule of practice, the chief 
one being that they do not appreciate 
the value of a number of crops now 
grown for this purpose. Take, for ex- 
ample, rye, Which is one of the earliest 
cf our forage crops, and is for the pur- 
pose of supplementing early pastures, 
and for preventing a too close pastur- 
age early in the season, one of the best; 
its value has not been fully appreciated 
because of the tendency on the part of 
farmers to allow it to advance too far 
in the period of maturity before begin- 
ning to feed. 

If seeded in the right way and cut at 
the right time, it is palatable and di- 
gestible, and provides in all respects an 
excellent food. The crop should be 
seeded not later than September 1 and 
well manured, in order that a large top 
may be obtained, in which is stored up 
food accumulated in the fall, which will 
cause a rapid development in spring. 
Under such conditions it can be used in 
New Jersey as early aS May 1, and con- 
tinued for eight to ten days. Successive 
seedings have enabled us to feed it suc- 
cessfully for 20 days. This will carry 
the supplementary feed over until 
wheat is ready, which is even better 
than rye, as its period of usefulness is 
longer. 

These two crops will guarantee 
against any lack of succulent food dur- 
ing the season, when the pasturage is 
at best uncertain, following these, oats, 
cr oats and peas, will be found advan- 
tageous, and if not needed may be 
made into hay. Another crop which is 
very helpful for summer feeding, and 
which, seeded after rye, will not inter- 
fere with regular rotations, and come 
earlier than corn, is barnyard millet. 
This also is not understood as it shoul] 
be, but it serves an excellent purpose 
when properly seeded and cut at the 
right time. Its best use is before it is 
fully headed and the first cutting shou!d 
therefore be made as soon as the heads 
begin to appear. 

Following millet, corn may be used, 
and among the varieties best suited for 
supplementary feeding with pasture is 
the Thoroughbred White Flint, first, be- 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and Female Labor 
Read by Half a [iillion People Each Week 








ee 

THIS DEPARTMENT furnishes a medium where 
our subscribers can readily obtain either male or 
female help for work on their farms, as teamsters, 
milk peddlers, market gardeners and hothouse men, 
or women and girls as housekeepers, or to do ordi- 
nary general housework, laundry work, etc, 

MEN AND WOMEN desiring situations of the 
above character can use the Help Bureau very 
profitably, because there is a very large demand 
for capable, trustworthy, industrious men and 
women on these farms and in these households, 
Fair wages, wholesome food, pure air and water 
and good homes where they are apt to be treated 
as one of the family, are some of the advan- 
tages of situations on farms. 

THE COST is 5 cents per word each insertion for 
Help Wanted advs and 2 1-2 cents per word each 
iisertion for Situations Wanted advs. The address 
must be counted as part of the adv, and each 
initfal or a number counts as one word. Cash 
must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 








SITUATIONS WANTED BY WOMEN 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


SITUATION WANTED—Experienced middle- 
aged woman as housekeeper; state particulars and 
Wages you give; references exchanged. Address 
B., Box 108, Millport, N Y, Chemung Co. 











WANTED-—Situation on farm toe board help, 
care of milk, butter, etc; have some furniture; not 
afraid of work, Address WIDOW, care Duncan, 
86 South St, Jersey City, 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED —Position on farm as general gardene 
R. A. BURKE, 29 5ith St, Brooklyn, ny. ~ 


~ 





FIELD CROPS 


Alfalfa on Bottom Lands. 


cause it is a rapid grower, and will be 
ready for feeding if planted early, by 
the middle or latter part of July, and 
second, because it stools largely, and 
Goes not make a coarse, heavy stalk, 
thus permitting of its entire consump- 
tion by the cattle. Of these crops, the 
rve may be pastured if convenient to 
do so: it is less expensive, but much 
more wasteful than if carried to the an- 
imals. The millet, if not needed for 
green forage, may be made into hay. 


Soy Beans Highly Prized. 


CAPT V. T. HILLS, OHIO. 








In the spring of 1903, fearing I should 
not have a sufficient amount of forage 
to carry my cattle through the next 
winter, I. decided to plant some soy 
beans for a hay crop. The soys I had 
previously raised had been for the seed 


to be ground into feed. On May 25 I 


planted a 18-acre field with a wheat 
drill. The soys were of the variety 
called Early Brown. I knew this va- 


riety was not one of the best for forage, 
although a fairly good producer of seed. 
But having the seed of my own grow- 
ing I concluded to try the experiment. 

The soil was poor clay land. I had 
no manure, nor did I have the soy bac- 
teria. The stand of plants was not 
very good and the season quite unfa- 
vorable from drouth. The beans were 
cut with a mowing machine about the 
middle of August, after blooming and 
just as the pods were forming. The 
yield from the 13 acres was 16% tons 
of cured hay, fairly good for a catch 
crop under the circumstances. 

Finding that my cattle were extrava- 
gantly fond of this soy bean hay, I con- 
cluded to make a test of it as a milk 
producer in comparison with clover 
hay, with the following result of a three 
weeks’ test: My cows were fed clover 
hay from December 11 to 31 inclusive, 
with an average daily yield of 26.09 
pounds of milk per head. From Janu- 
ary 4 to 25 they were fed soy bean hay 
with the same ration of corn silage and 
grain that had been fed with the clover 
hay. The average daily production of 
milk was 28.47 pounds per head, show- 
ing a gain of about 9% in favor of soy 
bean hay, as compared with good clo- 
ver. As the cows were three weeks 
longer in lactation in the soy bean test, 
and the temperature very much the 
same, the actual gain for soy bean hay 
over the clover was more than the fig- 
ures indicate. 

I have grown soy beans for several 
years and am fully convinced that they 
can be successfully grown in Ohio for 
either seed or forage, and are a most 
valuable addition to our legume crops. 





Breeding Berkshires has been a 
hobby with me for 25 years. About six 
years ago I started a herd of large 
English Berkshires. I have had pigs 
at five months and five days old dress 
199 pounds each. I like them better 
inan any other breed I have ever han- 
dled. They fatten easily for market. 
In the spring I ring my hogs and turn 
them in my orchard, where they pas- 
ture to good advantage. Pigs are 
weaned when they are about six weeks 
old. I feed milk and middlings to 
young pigs, but my breeding sows get 
bran and water. I feed beets with a 
little corn twice a day in winter. At 
farrowing time I separate them until 
after the pigs are weaned.—[C. L. Ste- 
vens, Onondaga County, N Y. 


Five States’ Milk Producers—There 
is nothing special to report regarding 
the F SMPA. Unless something im- 
portant transpires, there will be no 
meeting until the annual, at which time 
we hope to enthuse new life as well 
as add several new members to the or- 
ganization. It looks as though the 
prices for dairy products would allow 
but small margin to the producer this 
season. The P P M C is still working, 
and TI understand other parties are ne- 
gotiating ‘with them to help secure cap- 
ital—fIra L. Snell, President F § 
M P A. 


PROF JOHN W. GILMORE, CORNELL UNIV. 





How would alfalfa stand sowed on 
river flat that overflows occasionally? 
Soil is rich and free from stones. It is 
a clay 6 to 8 feet deep in places, mostly 
gravel at that depth. Could it be got 
rid of, and how?—[H. D. Burghardt, 
Broome County, N Y. 

No doubt the soil in question is well 
adapted to aJfalfa, as the clay subsoil 
is far enough below the surface to of- 
fer no serious obstacle, but in general 
alfalfa will not do well on lands which 
overflow. Good drainage is one of the 
most important characteristics of good 
alfalfa land. In most cases even an 
occasional overflow will destroy the 
stand. Alfalfa requires an abundance 
of moisture, but it will not live where its 
roots are kept wetfor any length of time 
or frequently. On the other hand,a pros- 
perous and progressive farmer living 
near Herkimer, N Y, reports an alfalfa 
field which is frequently overflowed both 
during winter and summer, and it is 
doing well. But I presume upon care- 
ful examination the soil will be found 
to be well drained and porous. 

I would suggest that in this instance 
a small strip for experiment be planted 
where it will give the best indications 
of the adaptability of the entire piece; 
providing it is deemed not feasible to 
risk the expense of seeding the whole 
piece. Alfalfa never becomes trouble- 
some and can be destroyed simply by 
plowing it under. The plant branches 
at the crown, which is at the surface of 
the ground. If this is destroyed I have 
never known of an instance where the 
plant has survived. 

———- 


Fighting Weeds in the Dooryard. 


F. C. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 





Somehow it has come to be the gen- 
eral belief that the only way to eradi- 
cate dandelions from lawns is to dig 
them out. This belief is founded on 
theory. Probably no one ever has ac- 
tually gotten rid of dandeliens in that 
way. Many people make it a practice 
to go over their lawns each season and 
dig out every dandelion. The follow- 
ing season there are just as many as 
ever, and they wonder why. 

Prof Munson of the Maine experi- 
ment station has recently made some 
experiments which explain this. He 
finds that the dandelion grows readily 
from root cuttings. Each plant cut off 
below the surface of the soil may send 
up from one to six new shoots. Con- 
sequently, the digging-out process, in- 
stead of eradicating the weed, tends to 
multiply it. As a preventive measure, 
Prof Munson recommends thick seed- 
ing when the lawn is made. For lawns 
already infested he advises removal, 
either by seeding or by sodding. 

The growth of weeds in grevel walks, 
drives, tennis courts and similar places 
is a constant annoyance. Prof Jones of 
the Vermont station, after testing va- 
rious chemicals, concludes that where 
both convenience and economy are to 
be taken into consideration, arsenate of 
soda is the best agent for getting rid 
of them. One pound of this dissolved 
in eight gallons of water is to be ap- 
plied to each square rod of surface. 
Only one application per year is re- 
quired. 

Where it is desired to kill the weeds 
without poisoning the soil for future 
growth of plants, crude carbolic acid 
is the most satsfactory. It should be 
used ‘with water at the rate of one 
quart to eight gallons of water, and this 
quantity applied to one square rod of 
surface. 


a eS 
Philadelphia Milk Market was nor- 
mal about the middle of May. A 


healthy demand existed with a corre- 
spondingly good supply. There has been 
but little surplus and no scarcity. With 
a few exceptions, the price as fixed by 
dealers has been satisfactory. Last 
year the Philadelphia milk exchange 
arranged a price with the farmers’ as- 
sociation. Both parties agreed that it 
was quite satisfactory. In 1894 the ex- 
change quoted what it considered a 
conservative price, but a portion of the 
committee representing the farmers de- 
clined to accept it, and demanded a \c 
advance for one month out of the 12. 





| 





This was to be paid regardless of mar- 
ket conditions. The exchange was not 
willing to accede to this demand, as it 
considered the prices prevailing satis- 
factory and fair.—[W. C. Supplee, Pres- 
ident Philadelphia Milk Exchange. 

Feed stuffs for dairy cows in this sec- 
tion are very high this spring. Bran is 
now selling at $24 to 25 p ton. Corn sells 
at about 29, and oats 54c p bu; corn, 
oats and barley grain, 28. Recent rains 
have greatly helped the pastures and 
cows were turned out for the first time 
last week. Cows are holding up fairly 
well in the quantity of milk considering 
the length of time they have been sta- 
bled. In this section, winter dairying 
predominates. Here and there a few 
farmers are short of hay, but the most 
of them will have sufficient to carry 
them through until the pastures are in 
good shape. The season has been very 
late, interfering with the seeding of 
oats. If the weather is favorable corn 
will not be much behind the usual sea- 
son.—[J. L. Haynes, Dutchess County, 
Mm 








Starting a Farm—P. F. C., New 
York: A man with a family, without 
farm experience, with $350, in all prob- 
ability would meet many discourage- 
ments in the country. Better offer ser- 
vices to some reliable farmer and spend 
a year or two with him. You could 
then better decide what would be best 
for you to consider. 





Horse-radish Culture—Will someone 
tell me through these columns some- 
thing about the growing of horse-radish 
for commercial purposes.—[R. F. Lev- 
ering, Miami County, O. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 





THIS DEPARTMENT is a place where those who 
wish to sell, rent or exchange their farms, as well 
as those who wish to buy or rent for a term of 
years, can make their wants known and get into 
direct communication with each other. 

FIVE CENTS PER WORD per insertion is such 
a low rate that the description of the property 
may be very complete, It is better not to economize 
too much, but make your advs state plainly the 
number of acres, how divided, the number, charac- 
ter and condition of the buildings, how the farm 
is watered, how many head of stock it will keep, 
the distance from markets, church, stores, post- 
office and schools; the terms of saie or rental and 
the exact locality. 

YOUR ADDRESS must be on your adv, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. Each 
initial counts as one word and the name and ad- 
dress must be counted as a part of the adv. Cash 
must accompany the order, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








FARM CATALOG FREE, describing and illus- 
trating a few good productive properties, with stock, 
tools and growing crops included, 5 to 400 acres, 
$400 to $10,000. Low prices to settle estates quickly, 
It 1s full of reliable information about New Eng- 
land soils, crops, markets, climate, etc. A few 
farms on easy terms, Write E, A. STROUT, Farm 
Agency, Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New York City, 
or 24 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 

640 ACRES FREE HOMESTEADS—The Kinkaid 
bill, granting 640-acre homesteads in western Ne- 
braska, has just become a law. There are over 
9,000,000 acres to be thus disposed of. Send 50 cents 
for copy of the law, map of district covered by 
the law and instructions as to steva to be taken 
to secure one of these homesteads, Address BU- 
CHANAN & PATTERSON, Land Attorneys, North 
Platte, Neb. 


WE ARE NOT giving farms away on Long Is- 
land, but are selling them at low figures when 
productiveness, proximity to good markets, pieke 
houses, ete, are considered. Farms in this section 
rightly managed pay for themselves yearly, be- 
sides which they rapidly appreciate in value. Over 
2009 places listed on my books. Write me your 
wants and get list before deciding elsewhere. DAN- 
IEL M, GERARD, Huntington, 





FRUIT, TRUCK and grass farms, healthiest lo- 
cality, finest climate in the world, for I have 
traveled extensively and know; soil easily worked; 
terms to suit; carfare paid; all prices and sizes of 
farms, DR J. L. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 


INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc, STATH 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 

POULTRY FARM—23 acres, 14 cleared; $200 tim- 
ber, 3 living springs, good new buildings; $800. 
JOHN MILK, Burnwood, N Y. 


FARMS-—For rich farming, fruit growing, fine 
climate, write J. D. 8. HANSON, Hart, Mich, 





Organization Affects Tobacco Market. 


H. B. SHERMAN, KENTUCKY. 





which have 
south dur- 


Unremunerative prices 


peen paid for tobacco in the 


ing the past two or three seasons have 
resulted in a curtailment in acreage. 
From what I can learn through close 
esociation with leading growers in this 
state, the sentiment of farmers regard- 
ing organization 18 even more pro- 
uuneed than it was a while back. 
Growers fully realize that they must 
stind together or be crushed by the to- 
bacco corporation. It now seems al- 
nN certain that organization will be 
in more tangible shape throughout this 
¢ ion by Nov, and I hope that grow- 
¢ will be able through. co-operation 
t x a minimum price on the ’04 crop. 
lf y half of the planters form an as- 
s tion, I am confident they will be 
su ient to control the sale of the out- 
1 It is likely those outside of the 
ovgunization will assist the co-opera- 
movement by following the lead 
of those who hold out for their own 
] es. This selfish interest will prove 
powerful lever and be of immense 
benefit to those who are associated for 
mutual protection. 

Buyers have persistently told the 
farmers it was overproduction which 
kept prices down to 3c p Ib all winter, 
yet since the fore part of April there 
has been an extraordinary advance in 
pl s, even of dark tobacco. The sup- 
ply. it is evident, has not diminished 

tly during that time, as revenue 
returns show no unusual consumption 
i bacco, It is evident, therefore, that 
t! trust has been influenced by the 
} istent efforts of farmers to organ- 
i is Well as by the determination of 
growers to take the matter in their 
own hands and plant less tobacco this 
ve 





Tobacco Culture in the Philippines, 


The government has issued a report 


covering tobacco exper work in 1903 
at the Malate station in the Philip- 
pine Is. Trials were made of Sumatra 
leaf, which ‘was intended to be grown 
under shade, but wind destroyed the 
outfit, and the tobacco was raised in 
the open. From the experiments it was 
deduced that under ordinary favorable 
conditions two crops can be harvested 
in a year, and possibly three. With 
only a moderately successful season the 
exper sta grew tobacco at the rate of 
970 lbs p a for the Ist, and 500 Ibs for 
the 2d crop, giving a total of 1470 lbs 
pa. The first cutting was made May 
7. when about half the plants were 
ripe It is claimed that Philippine Su- 
mitra that is grown under shade by 
private parties shows a fine silxy lus- 
te! 

Figures supplied by a leading Philip- 
pine grower show how cheuply fine 
wrapper tobacco can be grown in the 
Philippines, and what a mighty influ- 
ence tis tobacco would exert on the 


should the tariff bars be 
from the grower 


U S industry, 
let down. The report 


Stated that the finest and best situated 
tobacco lands in the islands can be 
purchased at rate of $44 pa. Help 
can be secured for purely nominal fig- 
ures, He estimated that 1-3 of the 
eross yield is clear profit. However, 
Philippine growers have drawbacks to 
contend with as well as American 
farmers. Excessive drouths sometimes 
set in during the early part of the sea- 
S¢ Again, torrential rains occur, 
earthquakes in some parts, and cut- 
worms and insects must also be figured 
upon, 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Partial Paralysis—W. M., Georgia, 
has a boar four years old that has lost 
the use of its hind parts. Give one ta- 
blespoonful cod liver oil, ten grains 
phosphate of lime and three drops fluid 
extract of nux vomica at a dose twice 
a day and continue for several weeks. 

Lice on Hogs—M. | F. C., New York, 
wants a remedy to kill lice on hogs. 
Mix one quart commercial creoline with 
-) quarts soft water, shake up weli and 
apply with a mop. 


Injured Stifle—M. E. 
has a cow 


N., New York, 
L that is very lame in the stifle 
joint. Mix four drams cantharides with 
three ounces lard and rub on a little 
once a week. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Why Save Back Numbers and How. 





Each volume of American Agricul- 
turist as received should be filed in 
some manner easy to get at, preferably 
bound (with the index) in a simple 
form, and frequently consulted, espe- 
cially the crop and market reports.— 
[D. A. Bond, Erie County, N Y. 


Subscribers should be careful to save 
all copies of American Agriculturist, 
as they come in handy a great many 
times. If one cannot afford to have 
them bound in a book to keep them to- 
gether, take two heavy piéces of card- 
board, bore a hole in each end of the 
back side, and when you receive Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, do the same to that; 
put a piece of twine through the holes 
and tie them together with the card- 
board for the backs. Thus they are al- 


ways kept in place and are always 
ready when you want to know any- 
thing that is in them.—[Mrs W. C. 
Fowler, Berks County, Pa. 

My husband says, “Keep all the pa- 
pers. It pleases me to see the boys 
take an interest in reading them, and 


I find a good many places where they 
have tried to work out what they have 
read.”’ He also says that it helps him 
to keep in line with other farmers to 
have the back numbers of American 
Agriculturist to consult for reference.— 
[Mrs O. L. Allen, Wayne County, N Y. 

Properly indexed, each volume of 
American Agriculturist is a ready ref- 
erence On most any subject pertaining 
to the various requisites of the success- 
ful agriculturist. By careful and sys- 
tematic compilation, the results ad- 
duced by different experimentalists 
along the same line of inquiry may be 
secured and utilized to the great ad- 
vantage and profit of the farmer.—[B. 
B. Pickert, Herkimer County, N Y. 

Some parts of each issue of American 
Agriculturist are too valuable to de- 
stroy, and so the papers should be kept 
for future reference. The way to do 
this I find is to take wire about the 
size of that which is used for baling 
hay, cut it into about 5-inch lengths, 
sharpen both ends with a file, and then 
bend it into a staple with square cor- 
ners. Use two of these for each vol- 
ume, inserting them in such a way 
that each succeeding paper can be put 
on and be in its proper place. When 
the volume is complete, punch holes in 
a small strip of leather that will not 
stretch and slip one on the ends of each 
staple. Press the leather down, then 
bend the ends of the wire in opposite 
directions and the thing is done and 
ready for future use.—[A. A. Rudolph, 
Jefferson County, Pa. 

I think it a good plan to have a small 
book, and when one sees something in 
American Agriculturist which he thinks 
will be of use to him, take down the 
heading and date of paper; then it can 
be easily found.—[S. C. Pratt, Genesee 
County, N Y. 

Subscribers their 


should preserve 


copies of American Agriculturist for 
the many valuable suggestions in the 
growing and harvesting of different 


raising of stock.—[John 


crops and the 
mm 


Donovan, Chautauqua County, 

Sometimes it is very handy to have 
the addresses of the different adver- 
tisers that advertise in American Agri- 
culturist, so it is well to save each 
copy.—[R. A. Cox, Ashtabula Coun- 
ty, O. 

Many times in reading American 
Agriculturist one is referred to a back 
number, and it nice to have that 
number to look up the matter. I save 
all of my copies and have a portfolio 
for them.—[W. R. Wakefield, Queens 
County, N Y. 

My back numbers of American Agri- 
culturist have been very useful to me 
in the past year or two, especially in 
the advertising line, for if I wish to 
get any new machinery or farming 
tools of any kind, I look to see if they 


is 


have been advertised therein, and if 
so I know they are all right.—[W. 
Pearson, Seneca County, N Y. 

The best use we can make of our 


copies of American Agriculturist is to 
keep them a while and read them over, 
and then let our friends read them.— 
[Mrs S. W. Smith, Fulton County, N Y. 

I have always saved each issue of 
American Agriculturist, and have tried 
to increase the circulation of the paper 
by distributing the copies far and wide, 
only one or two numbers to any one 
person. T have made each promise not 
to destroy same, but keep them circu- 





lating. It seems so selfish to keep all 
the good reading stored up in one room 
when the country is so large.—[{Mrs 
Alice Clark, Warren County, Pa. 


Basket and Question Box, 





Seed Germination—W. M. B., Ohio: 
Write the experiment station at Woo- 


ster for information about seed germi- 
nation, 





Whitewashing with Spray Pump— 
N. L. G., Pennsylvania: Any good 
spray pump with metal valves can be 
used to good advantage for whitewash- 
ing fences, outbuildings, etc. Some type 
of the bordeaux nozzle is best suited for 
this purpose. Good stone lime should 
be thoroughly slaked, starting it with 
warm water. When ready for use, add 
about one teaspoonful of common salt 
to each two-gallon pailful of the ma- 
terial. Strain it carefully through a 
fine wire sieve or coarse cloth of some 
kind. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


oe 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist, 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed, 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks. 





a mae we birds of the ee breeds 

o ow ucks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 
Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 
Insecticides and fungicides. 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or ye supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, Ky pigs. 

Grain or se 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 
Situations wanted in country or town, 


Wants of any uature or description, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “tO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 








FOR SALE—Home grown crimson clover seed, 
$3.50 bushel ; black, clay and mixed cowpeas, $1.50 
and $1.75 per bushel; sweet potato seed, $1 bushel, 
JOSEPH FE. HOL LAND, Milford, Del. 

SWEET POTATO PL ANTS Jersey Yellow, Jer- 
sey Red, Big Stems, Pierson, Vineland, Bush and 
other varieties. C. M. HARRISON, Vineland, 








FLORAL GREENHOUSES, Indiana, Pa, de- 
livers for 25 cents five cannas, or 10 Groff gladioli, 
or 20-inch size gladioli. Will bloom finely. 


~ 1,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
must be sold; catalog free. CEDAR 
FARM, Dighton, Mase, 


Lowest prices : 
PARK 





AGENTS WANTED. 


SALESMEN-—Liberal inducements. 
to THE HAWKS NURSERY CO, 


WANTED 
Write at once 
Rochester, N 


“BINDER TWINE—Farmers 
AUGUST POST, _ Moulton, da. 


wanted as agents, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EVERY FRUIT GROWER should try the’ cater 
pillar gun, price $2; agents wanted, Manufacturer, 
R, B. WILLIAMSON, Clifton Springs, N Y. 


NO 3 1-2 U S turbine separator, good order, 
cheap; or exchange for pure-bred farm stock, J. 8, 
WHITEFORD, Whiteford, Md, 

TIMBER WANTED-—Black 
woods, HERBERT MEAD, 
ee 4 


hard 
Mth St, 


or other 
3 East 


ash 


JR, 


BICYCLISTS—New thing, indispensable; 
lars free. SULLIVAN 8U PPLY CO, Erie, 

ARTHUR L F SRRIS, Kidders, 
turer of bushel cra 


circu- 
Pa, 


N Y, manufae- 





| 


At a cost of only FIVE | 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


THE POULTRY REVIEW, containing monthly 
a comprehensive review of the best poultry papers 
published; 50c a year; with this paper $1.05 a year, 
Before subscribing elsewhere get our clubbing rates, 








THR POULTRY REVIEW, Dept A 1, Bustleton, 
a. 

~ WHITE WYANDOTS carefully mated for in- 
creased egg production and standard points, Farm- 
ers’ prices, Write ORIN WHEELER, RK 2, 
Massena, N Y, 

EGGS from 15 va varieties, thoroughbred poultry, 


per 7 eggs. Pekin and 
GEO W,. CATON, 


15 $1.50, Toulouse geese, 
Rouen ducks, 
Zanesville, O, 


$1.50 
$1.50 per ll eggs. 

FARMERS Build up your "Bock with thoro ashe 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks, Write for price on 


om and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lane Co, 
a. 


‘BARRED | 
heavy laying 
strain pure), 


BOCKS EXCLUSIVELY—Splendia 
stock, eggs $1 15, $L75 30 (Ringlet 
B. H, ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 
WHITE WYANDOTS and Buff Rocks; best lay- 
ing strains; eggs $1 per 15; satisfaction guaranteed, 
HARRY L, EDIBURN, West Middle sex, Pa. 
EGGS—Nelson’s famous egg-producing 
of Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, 15 $1 
SON’S, Grove City, Pa, 


~ PROLIFIC 
June hatch, 
North 





strains 
NEL- 





laying Rose ~ Comb Ww hite 1 
lay December; 26 eggs $1. 
Hartland, Vt. 

SINGLE COMB White Leghorns exclusively; 
$1.50 per 15, $3 per 45, $5 per 100, 

Alden, N Y. 


Leghon ns, 
E, JONES, 


cues, 
GEU ALBAND, 





~ RED Cc AP and ~ Houdan eggs from choice stock, 
$1 per 13, H. MERRIA AM, Ashburnham, Mass. 


26 PLY MOU’ TH ROCK eggs, $1. Young chicks, 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, | as 


26 EGGS $1; Rose Comb White Leghorns, 
raised, C. L, BERGE, Adelphia, NJ 

50 BARRED Rock hens cheap; 
Producers, NE LSON’ 8, 
SINGLE COMB Brown ” Leghorns—15 € dollar. ¥ 
BOYCE E, Archdale, N Y. - = 








” farms 








our famous egg 
Grove City, Pa. 








MONRO BROS—Ply Rock eggs. Cranbury, N J. 
LIVE STOCK. 








PERCHERON STALLIONS—Best quality, from 
greatest prize winners, French Coach stallions with 
size, finish and high action. Lowest prices. Berk- 
shire boars, Scotch Collie pups from champion 
stock. E, 8. AKIN, Ensenore, N Y¥. 


Cc ALVES related to Haggie Cornv- 


HOLSTEIN 
copia Pauline; females bred to Sir Johanna Rue 
De Kol; also ‘Chester White pigs and Collie pups. 


sP RINGDALE FARM, _Wyalusing, Pa. 


SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, from one month 
to six months of age; dairy strains, choice animals, 
GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, 








ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—Choice bred sows, 
gilts and boars ready for service, B. G. BEN- 
ere. Rochester, N Y. 

~POLAND-CHIN AS— March and April. pigs not 
akin; young sows bred. B. H. ACKLEY, R D 
No 37, Laceyville, Pa. 








BERKSHIRES—8 imported and 
“Must sell, For price, write to-day. 
Freeport, O. 





“100 home-bred. 
CLARK BROS, 








CHESHIRES—Choice pigs for 
winning stock, G,. OTIS, 
Co, N 


sale, from 
Sherwood, 


prize- 
Cayuga 


and 
Mont- 


~ REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Bull 
heifer calf. BUTTERFIELD CO, 


rose, a. 


calf 

South 

“from 
Va. 


Ad- 


x HOROUG HBRE DP Pol and- China male pigs, 
‘istered stock, $5 each, A, C. HOWE, Salem, 


“ WANTED—2 good grade Shorthorn 
dress J. R, McFEE, Mentor, O. 

REGISTERED O 
ERS, 


cows, 


I C pigs cheap, E. P. ROG- 
g A 


Ketchums Corners, > 


— — 


Dt “ $6; two gilts, 


Ge ba 


aa RSEY PIGS, 
ATT, Albion, } 


COMMISSION ME MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission om tense | in New York; 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, et« E. B. 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 


20 YEARS’ experience; best 
tained for fruit and produce, 
RAN, 24% Duane St, _N« w York 


eligible, 
a 


estab 
poultry, 
Woob- 


market results ob- 
AUSTIN & COCH- 


poultry and prod- 
years, GIBBS 


APPLES, potatos, hay, straw, 
uce. Daily retyrns. Established 60 
& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 

THOROUGHLY BROKEN American foxhounds, 
good hunters and trailers; also beagle hounds, com- 
prising such bloods as Yankee Ben, Ch Stump and 


others; puppies for sale; stamps for circular, J, 
HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 
23 COLLIE PUPPIES Parente enceodinals intel- 


ligent, from Scotland's best; vermin terrors. MA- 
PLELAWN FARMS, Hebron, ct 


COLLIE PUPPIES—Registered and imported 
stock, FRED G. BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


Cost Only Three Cents. 


The results from our advertisements 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Agriculturist have been very 
satisfactory. Your paper heads our list 
with an average cost per reply of 3 
cents.—[Charles W. Gray, Brisben, N Y. 
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Barto, Berks Co, May 24—Supply of 
fodder and hay becoming short on many 
farms. Grass making « slow start. Far- 
ly sown oats a perfect stand, Corn 
«bout all planted, a month earlier than 
lust year. Prospects for a good crop 
of fruit. Wheat improving and may 
make a fair crop. Dairies produce less 
milk than for many years. 


Greenville, Mercer Co, May 22—Plow- 
ing well under way. Some wheat 
ylowed up. More oats planted than 
usual. Eggs steady at lic p doz. Ii is 
thought that the recent frosts have not 
injured fruit trees, which were well 
out in blossom. Potatoes very scarce. 


Moon, Allegheny Co, “May 23—All 
planting behind for time of year. Some 
few not through seeding oats. A few 
fields of corn planted. Grass doing 
very well. Good prospects for hay if 
no frosts appear later. Wheat looking 
very poor; late sown mostly plowed up, 
Plenty of fruit blossoms. All farm 
products scarce and commanding good 
prices, Clay roads in very poor condi- 
tion on account of much wet ‘weather, 


Ephrata, Lancaster Co, May 24—Corn 
neurly all planted. Prospects for wheat 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


at a lively gait. Meadows and pastures 
are looking fine. A large acreage will 
be planted with corn and _ potatoes, 
Plum and pear trees are blossoming 
well. All kings of stock in good con- 
dition. Potatoes are $1.25 p bu. Good 
seed oats are worth 50c p bu. Last 
year’s cheese retails at lic p Ib. 

Concord, Erie Co, May 23—Oat seed- 
ing very late. Winter wheat nearly all 
winterkilled. Maple sugar season long 
and a large amount of syrup and sugar 
made. A large acreage will be planted 
to silage corn. The Corry. milk con- 
densery co has set a flat price for the 
following months: May 90c p 100, June 
80c, July %0c, Aug $1, Sept $1.10. The 
company has been paying for the past 
year by the test system. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, May 24—Grass 
promises to be the best in years. Cows 
out to pasture, but a great many farm- 
ers keep them in barns nights. Factory 
at Wrightville receiving 4000 to 5000 Ibs 
of milk daily. Cheese factory at Duyall 
receiving 2500 to 3000 Ibs daily. Oats 
coming up nicely. 

Vicksburg, Union Co, May 23—Corn 
most all planted. Recent rains have 
helped grass and wheat to some extent, 
though many fields are nearly bare, 
owing to freezing. Fruit trees showed 


merous and doing much damage. Few 
sweet potatoes still going to market, 
but prices good. 


MARYLAND. 


Beaver Creek, Washington Co, May 
21—Most corn planted and some coming 
up very nicely. Fruit looking ‘well. 
Very few oats sown this spring in this 
community. Potatoes coming through 
and a good miuny planted. 

Breathedsville, Washington Co—The 
greater part of the crops are back- 
ward this spring. Wheat generally thin 
and short, although the late rains 
promise to help it. Some corn is up, 
while others are still planting. Potato 
acreage fair. Wheat sells for $1 p bu, 
corn on ear 30c, potatoes $1.40 and 
Scarce at that, butter and eggs l4c. 





Finksburg, Carroll Co, May 23— 
Wheat is recovering and more promis- 
ing. All growing grass, though still 
short, has made rapid growth. About 
80% of crop planted, with the average 
acreage potatoes coming up. 

Malcolm, Charles Co, May 22—Corn 
being planted. Tobacco plants’ well 
advanced and will be transplanted ear- 
ly in June. Garden truck coming along 





and hay crop are good. Less than the @ full bloom, except peaches and and,looking remarkably weil. Wheat 
> * « 
a, 3 t tg 

















GROWING LETTUCE UNDER CANVAS ON THE LANDERS FARM, PUTNAM COUNTY, FLA 
For full description of Mr Landers’ work, see American Agriculturist May 21, Page 587. 


usual acreage of tobacco will be farmed 
this year. Fair crop of apples and 
cherries expected. Garden truck looks 
well. Pastures good; spring chickens 
25c p lb. 

Sugar Grove, Warren Co, May 23— 
Cherries will blossom full and plums 
have some blossom buds. Peach trees 
ure very badly frozen and there are no 
blossoms. Winter wheat is in bad con- 
dition; poorest stand for years. Mead- 
ows are not in good condition to yield 
a large hay crop. Some oats have been 
sown, 

Patton, Cambria Co, May 24—Ouats 
about all sown and some farmers have 
finished planting potatoes. Much_ wei 
plowing has been done. Pear, plum 
and cherry trees are blooming in great 
profusion. Fruit buds nearly all killed 
on budded peach trees, while seedlings 
are loaded with blossoms. Potatoes 
high. yood work horses $175 to $200 
and scarce. Wheat and rye looking 
badly. 

Waterford, Erie Co, May 28—Many 
oats not sown yet. Local creameries 
und cheese factories have all started 
up. Fall wheat has all been plowed up 
und the land sowed to oats; it was a 
complete failure. Potatoes are scarce 
und bring good prices, in fact every- 
thing the farmer has to sell brings a 
fair price. 

Westfield, Tioga Co, May 23—W inter 
grain is looking fairly well: a few pieces 
are poor. Oat seeding is progressing 


quinces, which are frozen badly. Rats 
are unusually plentiful about farm 
buildings, so it is difficult to raise young 
chicks. More colts than usual in the 
valley this spring. Dry feed is holdiing 
out fairly well, but some farmers have 
turned milch cows to pasture already. 
Young pigs are plentiful. Wheat $1 p 
bu, corn 58e, oats 40c, potatoes $1. More 
milk is being sent to creameries to be 
separated, and less butter made on 
farms. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hammonton, Atlantic Co, May 21— 
P. H. Brown has sold most of his Ninth 
street farm and will retire. The Vin- 
cent farm of 25 acres has been sold to 
S. Demeo, who is setting it to fruit. 
The old Anderson farm has been sold 
to A. Shock of Dover, Del. 





Newton, Sussex Co, May 23—Little 
improvement in winter grain. Many 
fields will not be worth gathering. All 
varieties of fruit in full bloom, Much 
corn already planted. A full average 
acreage of potatoes will be planted. The 
call still continues for more farm la- 
borers. Hay $18 to $20 p ton, rye straw 
$16 to $18, potatoes $1.25 p bu. Grass is 
still short, but many farmers have 
turned stock out on account of scarcity 
of hay and high price of feed. 

Landisville, Atlantic Co, May 23— 


Strawberries are being picked. Pears 
dropping badly. Sweet potatoes being 
planted; acreage large. Pepper acre- 
ages also doubled, Cutworms are nu- 


fairly promising. Grasses looking 
well. Fruit prospects good. Tobacco 
being marketed at fair prices. Eggs 
14c p doz, calves 5%c p Ib. 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co, May 21— 
Wheat in fully 80% of fields promises 
a fair crop. Grass is looking fine. Much 
corn is in. Tomato acreage will be 
nothing compared to last year. Fruit 
prospects not good. Set of apples very 
irregular; some trees full, others bare. 
Peaches here on the water all right. 
Plums killed by frost. Pears a fair 
set. Strawberries will be late. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, May 23— 
Wheat looking well on early planted 
fields. Many through planting corn. 
Grass looking fine, with prospects for 
heavy crop. Fruit of all kinds except 
apples well set. Spraying for scale 
with lime, sulphur and salt very suc- 
cessful; at least 95% killed by it. But- 
ter 18c p lb, eggs lic p doz, potatoes 
$1.25 p bu. 


New Market, Frederick Co, May 23— 
Weather has been very favorable to 
corn planting, which is about com- 
pleted; corn coming up very well. 
Wheat and grass much improved by 
the late rains. Fruit trees have blos- 


somed nicely and prospects good for. 


an average fruit crop. Garden truck 
is rather late, owing to the cool weath- 
er. Potatoes very scarce and selling at 
$1.25. 


el 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





DELAWARE, 

Winterthur, New Castle Co, May 21 
—Farmers just beginning to plant corn. 
Wheat looks very poorly after such a 
hard winter. Grass is late, but is grow- 
ing well at present, after recent rains, 
Fodder is fed up very close here this 
spring and is very high. Hay is worth 
about $19 p ton. Good prospect for 
fruit crop. 

Dover, Kent Co, May 22—The weath- 
er during the past few weeks has been 
favorable to the growth of wheat and 
grass, and both have made marked im- 
provement. T. C. Roe and Henry Hop- 
kins have two of the finest wheat fields 
in the county. The loss of crimson clo- 
ver, killed by the severe winter, is be- 
ing keenly felt by many who are short 
of feed and were expecting it to be 
ready to cut by the middle of this 
month. It is expected there will be in 
immense crop of strawberries, as the 
acreage is large and the weather favor- 
able. Early varieties have begun tuo 
ripen. Acreage in tomatoes for can- 
ning will be large again. Sweet potato 
plants are being set; acreage will be 
large, and also that of early white po- 
tatoes. Corn planting through and some 
have begun to cultivate. More lime and 
fertilizers than usual being used on 
spring crops. Prospect for tree fruits 
is still encouraging, except 
pears, which have fallen off very badly. 


What. the Granges Are Doing. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Crawford county Pomona will meet 
with Hayfield June 1-2. State Master 
W. F. Hill is billed to be present on 
June 1 and deliver an address. Other 
state officials will be present during the 
meeting, and a good time is expected. 

Lovelton was organized at the begin- 
ning of the year with 41 charter mem- 
bers. The membership now is near) 
twice that number. Final degrees were 
given four condidates at a recent meet- 
ing. 

Grange work in Jefferson county is 
flourishing. Two new granges were or- 
ganized recently. One with 31 and the 
other 27 churter members. The Po- 
mona meets June 8 at Pleasant Hill, 
and an excellent time is expected, The 
Limestone mutual fire insurance com- 
pany is writing up several policies in 
this section, and it is expected that it 
will stimulate the grange work. 

Coryville is in a prosperous condition 
and has been ever since it wus organ- 
ized two yeurs ugo with 45 charter 
members. There are now 145 members 
on the roli, 12 having been initiated 
this vear. Two applications were re- 
ceived at the last meeting. Degrees are 
conferred once in two months. The sec- 
retary ordered a bill of groceries re- 
cently, and also a large order for onion 
sets. The discussion last week cen- 
tered around the topic, How to keep 
the boys on the farm. The meetings 
are very Well attended. There are nine 
granges in the county, three being or- 
ganized this year, also a flourishing 
Pomona. 

Erie county Pomona meets with 
Edenboro May ¢1l and June 1, State 
Master Hill is expected to be present 
and deliver an address. The fifth de- 
gree will be conferred on the evening 
of May 31. 


Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER Co—The market of late 
has displayed no activity, but dealers 
are hopeful of improvement. The 
weather was rather cold last week for 
the rapid growth of plants in seedbeds. 
The season still averages much later 
than usual, Farmers realize that they 
stund a chance of being caught by frost 
in the fall unless the summer months 
“re so favorable they will force the 
growth of tobacco. 


The Milk Market.. 

At New York, owing to the cool, 
damp weather the supply of milk last 
week far exceeded the demand. Early 
in the week dealers said they were al- 
most swamped and declared unless con- 
ditions changed speedily, the price 
would be cut to 2c at the next regular 
monthly meeting of the exchange di- 
rectors. The ruling price was 2\4c P 
qt. 





Kieffer 























‘Management of a Small Fish Pond. 
B. W. EVE RMANN, WASHINGTON, D C. 


[ have a fish pond 18 rods long by 3 
rods wide, varying from 3 to 4% feet 
deep. It took me with the help of two 
other men about 16 days to complete it. 
It cost me in cash outlay about $48. 
The pond is fed by an artesian well 125 
feet deep. The well flows 6 feet 4 inches 
above the ground all the time, and the 
water is carried through a 2-inch pipe, 
17 rods to the pond. It is a fine, clear, 
cold and pure water. The pond has a 
clay bottom. It was stocked with black 
pass from the United States fish com- 
nis about three years ago. The 
fish now average from three-quarters 
to one pound each, The pond was full 
of small fish, ranging from % to 1 inch 
long. but they are now all gone. Will 
some experienced reader tell me how to 
prevent the larger fish from eating the 
smal ones and how they should be 
fed? In fact. any general information 
about the management of a pond of 
this sort on a farm will be appreciated. 
[William R. Greenwood, Henry County, 
Ind. 

A pond in which it is intended to keep 
biack bass should be as large as the 
topography of the land and the water 
supply will permit. Of course a small 
pond will do fairly well, but the larger 
the pond the better. It is important 
that the depth should increase from a 
foot or less at the upper end to 4 or 5 
or even 6 feet at the lower. 

The bottom should be varied in its 
charact In the very deep portion 
it may be of sand, fine gravel or even 
mud. In the shallow or moderate depths 
it had better be of gravel if possible, 
wit! hes here and there of clay or 
mud upon which vegetation may grow. 
Tine low portions might be largely 
covert with vegetation. Where the 
depth bout 2 or 3 feet vegetation is 

SO ible, especially one or more 
species of Potamogeton or pond weed. 
Ther hould also be at this depth (2 
Oi feet) considerable areas of rela- 
tively rse gravel without vegetation, 
whi ld serve as spawning grounds 
for MASS Here the fish will make 
the s in May or early June. 

Ti revent the adult bass from eat- 
Ing t oung, it is essential that there 

uld be a partition of fine-meshed 
Wi reen separating or cutting off a 
po f the shallow part of the pond. 
Nov ‘ the adult fish should be al- 
low.d in this smaller portion. The 
yeu can run into it and thereby be 
protected from their cannibalistic par- 
ent The question of food supply for 
bass a small pond is always one 
Vhich must require a great deal of at- 
tentio If minnows of various kinds 
ca eined from some nearby stream 
and |] ed in the pond from time to 
time e bass will be less apt to feed 
upon their own young. 

Minnows can be transported from a 
neat creek very easily. .They should 
be ht by means of a seine, then 
oF in a tub or barrel of pure water 
and hauled to the pond. To prevent the 
Wate from splashing out, a piece of 
burlap or similar article should be 
thrown over the top. The agitation of 
the water in the tub caused by the mo- 
tion of the wagon over a road more or 
Ikss rourh is really an advantage, as it 
kee the water supplied with air. The 
various snecies of crawfishes native to 
the rezion would also be a suitable ad- 
dition to the food supply of the bass, 
ind as many of them should be put in 
the pond as can be obtained. 
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FARM 


Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, May 23. 

At New York, last week on light re- 
ceipts good beeves still further ad- 
vanced 10@15¢c, and medium = steers 
improved Wednesday but lost the 
advance on Friday; fat bulls ruled firm 
and others steady; fat cows improved 
10c, medium and common cows ruled 
quiet at unchanged prices. Milch cows 
on liberal receipts eased off on an aver- 





age of $2@3 p head; sales of inferior 
to choice at 23@50, calf included; 1 
extra cow brought 60. 


On Monday of this week with 33 cars 
of cattle offered, good to choice steers 
were steady, and the under grades firm 
on a light supply; bulls and fat cows 
were steady to strong, but medium 
cows slow and common cows 10c lower. 
Fair to choice 1060 to 1430-lb_ steers 
crossed the scales at $4.90@5.72% p 100 
Ibs; bulls at 3.25@4.35; cows at 1.75@ 
4.10. 

Sheep and lambs continued in mod- 
erate supply last week; muttons ad- 
vanced 10@1l5c, and lambs spring 
lambs fell off a trifle Tuesday but re- 
covered later, closing steady. On Mon- 
day of this week with 22 cars of stock 
offered, including 7 cars of spring lambs 
from Virginia and Kentucky, sheep 
were steady; winter lambs firm to 10c 
higher;. spring lambs strong for prime 


20¢; 


handy stock and 25c higher, others 
steady. All the offerings were taken. 


Sheep (clipped) sold at $3.50@5.35 p 100 
Ibs, with no very prime offered; winter 
lambs (clipped) at 6@7.35; culls at 4.75 
@5.50; spring lambs at 6@9$; by the head 
at 2.50@4.50 each. The top price was 
obtained for 1% cars of Va lambs; best 
Ky do brought 8.50. 

Hogs ruled firm all last week, closing 
10c higher. On Monday of this week 
with Buffalo markets lower for all 
weights prices dropped 20c at New 
York. The selling range for Pa and 
N Y state hogs was from $5 to 5.20 p 100 
Ibs, not including a little bunch of light 
hogs that went to an out of town buyer 
at 5.25. 


THE CALF TRADE. 
Last week the market closed steady. 
This Monday saw nearly 10,000 head 


received, however, and a sharp break in 
prices took place. Values fell off 50@ 


75e but a good clearance was secured 
at the decline. Prime veals brought 
$5.25@5.75, fair to good 4.50@5, common 


calves 2.75@3.50. 
THE HORSE MARKET. 

An active demand for nearly all kinds 
and prices more satisfactory. A large 
consignment of saddlers was shipped 
in from Ky. Nineteen head sold for a 
total of $7885, an average of 415; five 
of the tops brought 3090, or 618 ea. 
There a good market for medium 
priced horses of most every sort at the 
present time, 

At Pittsburg. the cattle market ad- 
vanced 10@15c on Monday. Offerings 
were fair, totaling 100 loads. Quotations 
ranged as follows: 


Extra, 145-1600 Ibs 65 Bs +4 
Good, 1200-1300 lobe 4 & 

Fair, 900-1100 ibe 4 
Common, 700-900 Ibs 3 
Rough, half fat 4 oa 4 
Fat oxen 00G@4 40 


Swine sagged somewhat under the in- 


is 


Poor to good bulls @3 00@4 25 
Poor to good cows §=150@400 
Heifers, 700 1000 !he 3 Su@e4 GO 
Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Veai calves 4 005 BO 
Cows & springere, 16 0x@50 0C 





fluence of an amplitude of supplies. 
Heavies sold at $4.85@4.90, medium 
packing and Yorkers 4.90, pigs 4.70. 


Sheep receipts amounted to 30 doubles. 
The market was in good shape. Prime 
wethers 5@5.50, mixed sheep 4.90@5.25, 
ewes 4.50@4.90, culls 2.50@3.50, best 
lambs 6.50@7, culls and common 4@5.50. 

At Buffalo, aided by moderate re- 
ceipts, the cattle market displayed a 
healthier tone, Monday seeing prices 
go up 15@30c. Nearly all classes of 
cattle recorded a sharp advance. Best 


AND MARKET 


cows 3.50@4.25, 
3@4.25, feeders 
and bulls 1.75@ 
springers 25 


beeves sold at $5@5.50, 
heifers 4.50@4.85, bulls 
4@4.60, common cows 
2.75, milch cows 30@60 ea, 






@45. Calves in good supply; sales 4.50 
@5.50. 
Over 100 doubles of sheep arrived. 


Prices were 25@30c higher than last 
week. Prime lambs $7@7.40, culls 4.59 
@6, best wethers 5.50@5.75, ewes 5@ 


5.25, yearlings 6@6.25, mixed sheep 5@ 
5.50, fair 4.75@5, culls 3.25@4. Hog sup- 
ply 100 loads, market 10@1l5c lower than 
preceding week. Pigs 4.75@4.80, York- 
ers 4.90@4.95, heavy 4.90@5, roughs 4.10 
@4,.25, stags 2. 75@3. 

— ae 


The Missouri Idea of Earth Roads, 


J. P. JACKSON, LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 








Missouri’s state board of agriculture 
is doing a grand work in calling the 
attention of the farmers to the Missouri 
idea of working earth roads. It is very 
simple, but as efficient as it is simple, 
and costs but little time or money. Be- 
yond all doubt it is the very best prac- 
tical solution of the earth road problem. 

For 18 months I have given the Mis- 
souri idea a fair test. It does all that 
the state board says it will. If the 
doubting Thomases will only try, they 
will be convinced. 

Construct a grader from hewed or 
sawed timbers 6x8 inches thick and 
from 5 to 9 feet long. Two pieces this 
length and thickness are required. 
Place 30 inches apart and securely fas- 
ten together. On the lower edge of each 


timber a steel plate 4 inches wide, or 
old plowshares, or wagon tires, are 
bolted. Attach a log chain, clevis and 
doubletrees and two good horses, and 
the grader is ready for business. No 
tongue is required. 

Draw your grader on one side and 
then the other of the roadbed, after 
every wet spell. From one to three 


rounds is sufficient to make the road- 
bed like a race track. At all low places 
trenches should be dug, so that the wa- 
ter may easily escape to the side of the 
road, 

Let those who have to contend with 
muddy or rough roads try this plan and 
be convinced that the Missouri idea will 
give 50% better roads at less ex- 
pense than any other system. 

Recently at the cost of $1, or four 
hours’ time, I put.one mile of earth 
road, which was so rough and full of 
deep ruts that it was dangerous to drive 
over it out of a walk, in a condition 
good enough for a race track. It re- 
mained in good condition until the next 
long wet spell, when as soon as it was 
almost dry it was again graded and re- 
stored to its former fine condition. 


eacr 
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Milk Cooled Suddenly without be- 
ing aerated contains all the animal 
odors. “When this goes to the creamery 
and is again warmed up, these odors 
are given off and a great many gallons 
of milk are injured. No buttermaker 
should accept milk of this kind, as un- 
der no circumstances can he make a 
good product from it. 





Charlock can be destroyed by spray- 
ing with 2, 3 and 4% solutions of copper 
sulphate. About 50 gallons of this so- 
lution is required for one acre. The 
charlock plants may be sprayed when 
growing in other crops, usually small 
grains. These are not injured by the 
solution, 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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For 3 20 Years m Over 


Revo bere malin Swan's Standard 
end 


Extra new Felt Roofing 
~y—~4e °F direct. one: square feet _- 
° eppiled » on steep or 
poe po Sone A BET are going & 
THE A. P. SWAN COMPANY, 
Battery Place, 





New York, &.¥, 


UY A FARM 


«ON oe 


YOUR OWN TERMS 


In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


We are selling our land $5.00 to $10.00 per acre. Good 
markets, high prices, taxes low, » plenty of wood for building 
and fuel. Close to railroads, Soil fertile and productive. 

We guarantee employment in our own mills and camps to 
parties buying our lands, and sell them lumber at w holesale 

prices for building and deliver it free over our railroad. 

y rite me to-day for full particulars, booklets, maps, etc. 
DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 

I. STEPHENSON COMPANY, 
10 Wells Street, Wells, Mict. 

















If you will 
send us a 2c 
stamp to pay 
postage we 
will mail you 
free a trial 
tablet of 


Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Not only the best, but the only Real 
Shaving Soap. Its thick creamy lather 
softens the beard quickly and leaves 
the face soft and smooth. 


“The only soap fit for the face.” 
Sold Throughout the World, ' 


Address, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 








FOR INFORMATION A® TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 
irginia, th and South Caro Georgia, 
yn, and | Florida, along the —_ 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
‘mmigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 








TERMS SO EASY ANY ONE CAN BUY. 
UPPER PENINSULA LAND CO. 





WRITE AT ONCE. 





5S TO $10 PER ACRE 


BUYS FIRST CLASS FARMING LAND, well timbered in the Upper Peninsula of 


Michigan, close to market. 


We are selling our land much less than the cost of land of similar 


value elsewhere. nic land grows abundantly all staple farm products, the best apples, straw- 


berries, celery, sugar beets and potatoes. 


has never been 


ered for sale before on account ~ 


of being controlled by companies who have confined their entire attention to mining and lum- 


ber operations, 


Now is the time to buy. This land will 
be worth te 


per acre in 
years. 


(Ltd.), 819 Washington Arcade, DETROIT, MICH. 


REFERENCES: 
Colonial Trust Co., New York. 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chic 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland. 
First National Bank, Minneapolis. 


ako. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





| nance Corn Oats 

















Cash or spot - 
| 1904 | 1903 | 1904 ag ee 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago..... 1.06 | .78%! .49%| 46%! .41'y) 3 
New York 107 | “a2 9| 58 | 57 | 46 | a4 
Boston...... | — | .64 61 51 | 45 
Tuledy.. 0. 9 +16 | DAY) 045 4 +369 
St Louis..... (1.08 — .TSbg! SL | 45%) AL | 1361, 
Min'p'ls.....| 98 809/53 | 46-4) 41 | «35 
Liverpool...' — ee 2 ra 
At Chicago, the wheat market was 


erratic. Light receipts and strong lo- 
cal demand were largely responsible. 
Weather conditions are still an impor- 
lant factor. Seusonable temperatures 
prevailed outside of the O valley, but 
the crop is not improving enough to 
bear the market. Lively interest in 
speculative offerings caused a sharp ad- 
vance, range for the week amounted to 
almost 4c, A part of this advance was 
lost later and the market was a difli- 
cult one to forecast. New July sold 
sround 86c most of the time, but ad- 
vanced slightly to 87%c, reacting later. 
New Sept also advanced slightly more 
than ic, but sold around 8014%.@81Lec. 

The corn market was fairly steady, 
with a range of about le in ten days. 
The advance wis due largely to the 
strength in wheat. An indifferent for- 
eign demand and fine weather condi- 
tions were made use of by the bears to 
prevent an advance, July was steady 
around 48c, going slightly above that 
at times. Sept did not vary much from: 
the 47¢ market, occasionally 47%ec. 

Oats firm, but not materially influ- 
enced by the excitement in other grains. 
Weather conditions were favorable to 
the growing crop, but light receipts 
were a bullish factor. July sold aroun: 
2s%c at a range of about %c for the 
week. Sept was steady at 30'sc. 

At New York, scarcity of cash wheat 
with a strong demand from millers, No 
2 red brought $1.07 p bu or better, No 
”» mixed corn 58@62c elevator, meal 62c, 
barley 2.30@4.05 p sk, 


chops 2L p ton, 
white oats 46@49¢ p bu, clipped white 


is@isc, rye 75c asked, 72c bid, feeding 
hurley 47@48e, malt 68@78c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 








| Cattle 


| —— 


| 1904 1903 | 1904) 1903 


Hogs Sheep 
<aimenenemietilaly 


Ver 100 lbs 
1904) 1903 








hICAZO... 0.008 $5.70) +5 30): 4 85) 6.65 $5 60) $5.50 
New York +, 5.60 5.25 5.15) 645 5.75) 5.00 
Buffalo. seseeeees 5.50) 5.40) 5.05 6.40 5.65) 4.75 
Kansas City... 525) 5.25 | 4.35 6.40, 5 25] 6.25 
PitOUre..<.c0 | 5 50! 5 | 5.40) 6.05 6.05 6 _ 640 5.50! 5.20 





At Chicago, buyers are making their 
annual complaint of too many grassy 
heifers, claiming such cattle sell rela- 
tively high. Good corn fed stock sold 
a little stronger. Feeder buyers sought 
out fine bred, weighty steers at a basis 
of $4.30@4.60, but were inclined to ne- 
glect light grades. 

The market for fat steers ruled firmer, 
although heavy beeves were not as 
quick sale as the lighter grades. Pack- 
ers continued to display considerable 
interest in $4@4.40 grades of medium 


weight beeves. Calf trade generally 
quiet, despite smaller receipts. 


Fancy to native steers. .--$5.50@ 5.70 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 lbs 4.60@ 5.25 
Inferior to medium.........e 3.75@ 4 
Western-fed steers.........+6. 3.75@ 4 
TERAS-FOU. SCOTS 0.0: ce sccccce ee 3.70@ 4, 
Extra native butcher cows... 3.50@ 4 
Fair to good butcher cows 2.75@ 3. 
Good to choice heifers....... - 3.75@ 4. 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.25@ 4 
CRI DEOGE oc.igcevcinccessnve 1.75@ 2.25 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs 3.25@ 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.25@ 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 4.50@ 
Milch cows, p head ..........25.00@55.00 
The hog market suffered from no lack 
of supplies and decided fluctuations 
were comparatively few. Prices held 
between $4.60@4.90 for best packing 
hogs. Average weight of offerings runs 


- ee SSS 


BUSINESS “NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


rye straw 


ahead of early spring months, but is 
below that of a year ago. 

Southern lambs have started, the 
movement being very late. The sheep 


market was in good condition. Wooled 


lambs commanded $6.50@6.95, clipped 
5.50@6.80, springs 6@9, shorn ewes 4.50 


@5.35, wethers 5@5.65, bucks and culls 


3.00@4. 25, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
dock. From 


store, warehouse, car or 
these, “country cuonsignees mst pay 
freight and commission cuarges. When 


sold in a small way to f*tailers or con- 

sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

York, while the demand is 

mi ne 45 exhibited a firm tone. 

.50 p bbl, Baldwin 


At New 
not large, 
Northern Spy $2.50@3 





.25@2.75, Greening 2.253 Russet 2@ 
2.50. 

At Chicago, a firm inquiry exists for 
strictly fancy kinds despite the late- 
ness of the season, Apples that show 


Baldwins $1.75@ 
3en Davis 1@ 


are dull, 
Russets 2@3, 


no quality 
25 p bbl, 
1.75 p bu. 
Beans. 

some shading of pric es 
Marrows $2.50@2.92, pea 


2.79@3. 


At New York, 
featured trade. 
1.75@1.95, kidney 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, the veal market 
dropped a few points, owing to better 
supplies. Best calves brought 7@7lsc 
p lb, pork steady to easy; light 7@7%c, 
medium 6'%@ic, heavy 5c; lambs active 
aud uw shade higher, bringing $3@7 ea. 

Dried Fruit. 
At the meeting of the pure food com- 


mission in N Y last week, representa- 
tives of driei fruit assns asked that a 
fixed standard be established for evap 
apples. 1t was recommended that a 
limit be fixed of 27% water. 


At New York, holders asking full 
prices but market rules quiet. Evap 
apples 5@7'%c p lb, dried 4@4%4c, chops 


‘aspberries 25c p Ih, 
, huckleberries 1314 


$2.30 
blackberries 


2.40 p 100 Ibs, 1 


5a 5! 2c 


@14e. 
Eggs. 
While prices were in the main but lit. 
tle changed, there has been a sinking 
tendency tv the egg market. Produc- 


tion now appears to be fully normal in 
all sections of the country. For the 
past few weeks storage concerns in the 
east have been busily engaged putting 
away supplies. At the present time re- 
frigerator holdings at leading cities are 
thought to be on as ample a scale as 
a yeur ago. At the opening of May, it 


will be remembered, there was a pro- 
nounced deficit. From March 1 to the 


of this month receipts at N Y, 
Chic: Philadelphia and Boston to- 
taled 2,731,200 cases, a gain of 129,400 
cases over °03. 
York, offerings not so heavy 
back, but are ample. Prices 
about ic. Westerns 17%@ 
19@21c, southern 15@ 


middle 


4 
igo, 


At New 
as a while 
dropped 
18e p doz, fancy 
1616¢. 

At Chicago, values unchanged, but 
the tendency seems to be easier, extras 
lic p doz, firsts l6c, fresh 15@15t4c, duck 
dull at 12c, goose 26c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


While the big estimate of 30,900 cars 
for the Cal orange crop movement this 
year has not been realized, shipments 
to date show a heavy total. The last 
week in May recorded a movement for 
the season approaching 22,000 cars. 

The strawberry movement from the 
Chattanooga (Tenn) district is about 
completed, the crop reaching 150,000 cra, 
A part of these went to O at $1.70 p 
cra. 


At New York, continued declines 
noted in strawberries, prices ranging 
5@1le p qt, muskmelons $2@4 p cra, 


watermelons 50c@1 ea, peaches 1.50@ 
3.50 p cra. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices held their own 
in spite of receipts totaling heavy. 
Dealers look for plenty of hay to come 
in the next few months. Best timothy 
brought 95c@$1 p 100 lbs, clover 50@ 


60c, salt 50@iic, 75¢e@1.35, oat 
5d @60c. 

Farmers in the Yukon valley, Alaska, 
are turning their attention to hay, ow- 
ing to enormous prices. One grower 
received $140 p ton for his 600-ton crop. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, market exhibited weak- 
er tone under influence of free arrivals, 
Sugar 7@8c p lb, syrup 65@7ic p gal. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, recent advances were 
sustained. City bran $24 p ton, long 
shipment western 21.50, mixed feed 24.50 
@25, middlings 26.50, red dog 27. 

Onions. 

Advices from northern Ky say some 
sections bespeak a short onion crop. 
Sets were so high many growers hung 
back on that account, The crop should 
move about July 30. 


At New York, prices continued to 


sink, Egyptians reaching $2@2.25 p sk, 
N O 1.25, Bermuda 1.50 p cra, See ar- 
ticle elsewhere in this issue relating 


to onion acreage for ’04. 


Potatoes. 

At New York, old sold 
erns bringing $3@3.25 p 180 lbs, new 
potatoes showed some inferior stock 
among arrivals. Market steady to 
weak, best $3.50@5.50 p bbl. . 

At Chicago, demand ample and old 
stock cleans up readily at somewhat 
highe A ing” turals and Burbanks $1 
@1.15 p bu. New potatoes lower at $3.50 
@4.25 p bbl. 

Russia, Austria, 
all have 2 larger 


lower, west- 


and Germany 
devoted to 


France 
acreage 


potatoes than the U S. The p capita 
production of Germany is 28 bu, of the 
U S about 3.7 bu. The avy price for 


German potatoes the past 4 years has 


been 23.1c p bu. Stock sells for man- 
ufacturing purposes at an av of 16.2¢ 
p bu. 

The Fla potato movement is now 


S$ C stock is moving free- 
ly. NC will start in a few days hence; 
following these shipments will be sup- 
plies from the middle south. 


Poultry. 


At New York, 
40c@$1 p pr, fowls ae 


about over. 


prices steady; springs 


p lb, turkeys 12c, 


ducks 40@90c p pr, geese 90c¢@1.25, pig- 
eons 35@40c, iced uae 12%.@138e p lb, 


spring ducks 17@20c, fancy broilers 30@ 
40c p lb. 


At Chicago, some weakness could be 
detected. Live springs $2.50@6 p doz, 
geese 5@7, hens ile p 1b, roosters 7\4c, 
ducks 12@12'%c, dressed turkeys 12@13c, 
chickens 10@12c, ducks 12@12'ec. 

Rice. 

It is alleged that Japanese agents 
have made heavy purchases of La rice, 
contracting for a huge supply to be 
moved at the rate of 10 cars a week. 
Fair to good domestic rice brought 34@ 
3%c p lb at N Y, head 4%@5\ce. 

Vegetables. 


Trade advices say the western lima 
bean crop for the coming season may 
show a shortage. The Pacific yield is 
estimated at 350,000 to 500,000 bus. In- 
cluding carry-over stocks, dealers say 
they look for a shortage of 400,000 bags. 

Va peas are ready to start northward, 
The yield is said to be below the aver- 
age, and the acreage is also less than 
usual, 

Closing prices 
leans Co, N Y, 


for old cabbage in Or- 
were as high as $90 p 
ton. In Cayuga Co they reached 58. 
Growers in Cortland Co are said to be 
contracting ’04 cabbage at 5@7 p ton. 

Canners are said to be alarmed at 
the sweet corn outlook for eastern 
states this season. Owing to consider- 
able non-germination, much corn will 
be replanted. Farmers are said to be 
backward in making contracts. 

At New York, best cabbage firm, 
bringing $1.25@2 p cra, sweet potatoes 
3@5 p bbl, asparagus 1@3.50 p doz, beets 
2@4 p 100, carrots 2@5, corn 1@3, scal- 
lions 1@1.50, radishes 50@75c, rhubarb 
50c@1.50, turnips 75¢c@1.25, cress 75c@ 
1.50, celery 1.50@3 p case, cukes 35@50c 
p doz, cauliflower 75c@2.50, garlic 5@6c 
p lb, horse-radish 4@6c, kale 50@60c p 
5 lima beans 2@8 p bskt, lettuce 1.50 

2.50 p bbl, mushrooms 10@46c p Ib, 
= ppers 1@2 p carrier, peas 50@75c p 
bu, beans 50c@1 P cra, squash 1.75@2, 
spinach 75c@1.25 p bbl, tomatoes 


matoes $1.50@2.25 p cra, 
p bu, string beans 1@1.75, radishes 1, 5@ 
1.40, 
35e p doz, mint Sc p beh, mushrooms 95 
@ 4ie¢ 


sive and 
grease wool bringing 
reports 
sales noted at 
24c, 
Atlantic, trade 


WHOLESALE 


8.50, mushrooms 
175@2 p 
lettuce 
p doz, 
eggs 16@1lic 
30@ 35e, 


18@20c, 


corn 
1@1.20 p 
1.70@1.85 p cra, 
ach 60@7ie p bbl, 


cheese 8@9\c, 
15@1S8 p ton, 


yams 2@2.50 p bbl, 
onions 


25e, ducks 10c, 





1@2.25 p carrier 


cress 10@25c p bskt, to. 
spinach 60@7ie 


At Chicago, 


rhubarb 35@50c p bx, parsley 20@ 
2ttuce 15@7T5e 
Wool. 
Operations in the 
market is 


p case 


Pp lb, le 


west are 
tending 
134151 
for bright 
22@231ac, U 


exten. 
stronger, 
2c plb. Ky 
wool: Mich 
Wis 23@ 
At the 


24@ 25e 
92, 
=o, 
burry down to 18e. 
continues quiet. 


with 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 





PRICES 
TERIOR MARKETS 


AT OTHER CITIES, IN« 
AND COUNTRY SHIP. 


PING POINTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA~—At Pittsburg, 
potatoes $1.1041.25 p bu, new 4.50@5.50 
p bbl, onions 4@4.25, horse-radish 8@ 


35a49c p Ib, parsnips 
bbl, cabbage 1.75@2.50 p cra, 
50a@60c p bx, cucumbers 40@60c 
rhubarb 30@35ec, cress 25@30e, 
p doz, duck 20@22c, 
cheese 8@%ec p Ib, dressed ducks 
broilers 18@22c, chickens 154 16c. 
At Philadelphia, wheat $1@1.05 p bu, 
52@55c, Oats 47a48c, old potatoes 
bu, new 4435.50 p bbl, onions 
cabbage 1. 40@1. 60, spin- 
kale 50@75c. tomatoes 


goose 


1@2 p cra, peas 1@1.25 p bskt, straw- 
berries 6@12c p qt, live fowls 124%.@13¢ 
p lb, springs 25@30c, ducks 12@13¢, 


eggs 17@171!2c p doz, hay 
straw 10@26 


MARYLAND-—Ai Baltimore, hay $11 


@17.50 p ton, straw 10424, wheat 141.05 
p bu, corn 52@56c¢, oats 44@48¢c, rye 76a 
Sic, bran 23 p ton, cheese 9@10%e p lb, 


ges 164%@lic hens 138@ 14« p 


p doz. live 


lb, springs 254 30c, potatoes 1@1,20 p bu, 


154@20¢e p bu, 
lettuce Tica 


kal 
1.69@1.90 p cra, 





p bskt, peppers 1.50@2 p cra, tomatoes 
.00@2, strawberries 6@12c p qt. 
OHIO—At Cincinnati, wheat $1.05@ 

1.10 p bu, corn 53@55c, oats 414421, 
rye 79c, hay 12@15 p ton, straw 745, 

bran 21, mixed feed 2°@21.50 eggs lhc, 


goose Sc, duck Ise, cheese 91%.4@10c¢ p 
Ib, live hens 11@15¢ p Ib, turkeys Su 
10c, springs 344.50 p doz, veals 5@5%: 
p lb, hides T@74%c, broom corn 6@6!s¢, 
wool 12@2Ile. 

At Columbus, wheat scarce at $141.95 
yp bu, corn 65c, oats 43@45e, rye 55@ bic, 
bran 20 p ton, hay 12@14, wool 16@20¢c 
p lb, cheese 10@12c, eggs firm at l6c p 
doz, live fowls easy at lle p lb, springs 


potatoes 1.10@1.15, onions 















SAFETY BLOWE 


Only One Belt Required. 
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talogt 
Tells ail about our 
goods. Free. Wealsomake 
com plete line of drag and circle saw 
machines, sweep and tread powers. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box X, Manitowoc, Wis. 











World's Fair, 
year. 
to St Louis, longest in the 
this county. 


MISSOURI FARM LANDS 


County offers best values. Account 
cheap railroad rates can be had this 
railroad Kansas City 
world, passes through 
If requested will furnish information 


Callaway 


Newly surveyed electric 


concerning good propositions in Texas, Write at 
once for free catalog—attractive and full of informa- 
tion. 


W.ED. JAMESON,Fulton, Missouri. 





“tg R. Lewis, Manfr., Box14, Cortland, 





A Milk. Cooler 


isa device for cooling milk quickif 

after itis taken from the cow. 

“gine object is to expose ev 
t 













ry 
icle of itto the a nee ory ling 
itand driving out all bad odor 
and germs which = milk very 
Wi kly and reduce ite value. 


ilk Cooler and Aeratof 
N. Ve 





Coes this epieker and better than any other, 


for prices and free circulars. 
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1.75 p cra, cabbage 2.75 p 100 lbs, straw- 
perries 5@9c p qt, beans weak at 1.80 
p bu, apples 2.50@3 p bbl, turnips 75c 


Pp bu. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 20% 20 c 184%4c 
190: 292 @22%c 22 @22%c 21 @21l%c 
190 22 @22%c 22%@23 c 21 @2l'ec 
In all the great dairy sections cows 
are now on grass, and within a few 


days new June butter will be marketed 
free ly. Offerings of grass butter from 
the smaller factories began to enlarge 
10 days ago. In parts of the 
east the averages about 2 weeks 
later than normal. Tradesmen are out 
with predictions concerning prices for 


a week or 
season 


June cmy. Their estimates ranged from 
18@20%ec landed in N Y. A majority of 
claims were 19@20c. 

The inter rey dept gives a ruling on 
ladle butter as follows: Ladle butter 


will not be considered renovated butter 


unless, in addition to being reworked, 
it is also melted and refined. It will 
not be held as adulterated so long as it 
dor 1ot contain more than 16% water 
and contains no materials foreign to 
statutory butter. 

At New York, low grades irregular; 
emy extras 20%4c p Ib, dairy 15@19%¢c, 
western factory 11%@l4c. The quality 
of . offerings is showing .improve- 
me 


\ t Boston, extra cmy held steady at 
offerings not heavy; dairy 15 


20c p lh 


@1&c, renovated 14@16lec, p ackit ig 12@ 
12 

Penr asylvania— At Philadelphia, cmy 
2 I lles 12@1l4c, nearby prints 
204 At Pittsburg, fey cmy 21@23c, 
O and Pa 20@20%%c, dairy 13@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy 20@ 
3c p lb, ladle 15@16c, packed 14@ 1Lde, 
Md, \ and Pa prints 15@l6c, reno- 
vated 15 ~UC. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras 21%c 
p lb, dairy 12@1ic, packing 10@11c.—At 
Columbus, emy lower, bringing 20@2Ic, 
dairy 13@165c. 

At Chieago, best cmy steady, com- 
manding 181%4c p lb, renovated 15%c, la- 
dles l4c, dairy 14@1lic, packing 10@1Ic. 

The Cheese Market. 
New York, feeling firm for best at 
( ent low scale of prices. New f c 
T@Se p lb, white 6@6%4 

At Boston, small demand: supplies of 
new not excessive. Twins 6@7'ec p Ib, 
old twins 7144@9c, sage 9c, O flats 7c. 


At Chicage, situation remains great- 





ly in favor of buyers. New twins 74%2@ 
8c p lb, daisies 8%@9c. 
aS 
Leaf Tobacco Market. 

At New York, a much better tone 
pervades the market for Pa broad leaf. 
Good ’02 in request at 13@14c p 1b.  Lit- 
tle Dutch is also held in high favor 


with prices tending stronger. Gebharts 
of the 02 crop moved at 12%@13'«c p Ib. 
Havana and Sumatra displayed some 
activity, although no big sales of the 
latter are noted. 

_ ; 


Cranberry Prospects—Bogs in Ovean 


Co, N J, drew ‘water May 10 to 15, 
according to J. T. Brakeley of the La- 
haway plantations. Vines were gen- 
erally bare by the 24th. Season from 


10 to 15 days late. With no frosts the 
situation may turn out to be quite fa- 
vorable. Cannot tell at present the ex- 
act damage by winterkill. From Bur- 


lington Co come recent reports telling 
of a 5% increase in acreage of bearing 
vines. Season full 10 days late, but 


vines showing up well. Advices from 


Atlantic Co say water was run off bogs 
only 10 days ago. No increase to be 
noted in acreage, 


I consider American Agriculturist 
foremost among farm journals. There 
iS Something of interest for every mem- 
ber of the family, from the smallest to 
the largest, in every My father 
has every volume since 1873. I am in- 


issue. 


rest¢ a in everything pertaining to 
‘rm life, especially the farm help 
Problem, and get m: iny valuable sug- 


Bes ‘tions from the old reliable.—[Mrs M. 
I. Spurgeon, L icking County, O. 


MARKETS--ROADS 


National and International Convention. 





Thirty-eight states and two territories 
were represented at the first session of 
the national and international good 
roads convention, which convened in St 
Louis May 17. Every state and terri- 
tory, European and South American 
countries were represented before the 
close of the convention. Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas and Kentucky and 
other states near the meeting place fur- 
nished a large majority of the delegates 
and visitors. 

In addressing the meeting, Pres 
Moore said that the good roads ques- 
tion is now a political one, but not a 
partisan issue. He stated that the Mis- 
souri road system was very poor. The 
sum of $2,700,000 had been spent on 
roads over which there are 5000 over- 
seers and the results are by no means 
sutisfactory. He did not charge cor- 
ruption, but insisted that the money 
had not been spent wisely. He advo- 
cated a state highway commission and 
the employment of competent engi- 
neers to direct the work. He suggested 
that convicts be taken out of compe- 
tition with honest labor and be put to 
work on the roads, and he wanted va- 
grants to be forced to render public 
service on the highways, instead of be- 
ing confined in jails at public expense. 
He declared for local financial aid first 
and for national aid thereafter. 

Gov A. M. Dockery of Missouri ex- 
tended the freedom of the city to the 
visitors and delivered a very fine ad- 
dress. He said in part: “‘The necessity 
for better roadways is apparent. I have 
full faith that this great question to 
be considered by this convention will 
be solved at an early date. The better. 
ment of our highways, like other great 
reforms, is the result of agitation, dis- 
cussion and evolution. Indeed, the 
whole problem of transportation, so far 
as it has been met, is the result of 
thoughtful and aggressive considera- 
tion, based upon public necessities, 

“Commerce calls for good roads. The 
business both of cities and country 
clamors for this reform. But aside 
from the question as it relates to com- 
merce, I venture to suggest the good 
road as a means of universal pleasure. 
The improved turnpike cannot be oth- 
erwise than healthful and exhilarating. 
It will give the automobile a chance in 
the contest for better conditions. And 
I am sure that the faithful horse and 
the renowned Missouri mule will join in 
the general thanksgiving when the 
highways of Missouri and of the na- 
tion are so constructed as to be com- 
mensurate with our commercial great- 
ness. Missouri, I am sure, will do her 
part in speeding this great cause to a 
successful issue. There should be no 
hindrance at any point in the improve- 
ment of the transportation facilities 
from the farm, the factory, or the mine, 
to the remotest ms: irkets of the world,” 

al 


Our local grange at Clinton is urging 
action and booming lands in the middle 
states, as started by American Agricul- 
turist recently. Work along this line 
can be taken up to good advantage by 
the state grange. Every effort should 
be made to induce people to settle in 
New York instead of going west. About 
40 or 50 years ago many immigrants 
bought farms here and soon paid for 
them. They are among our most thrif- 
ty and desirable citizens and made a 
brisk demand for land at that time. Our 
farms are not worn out. What we need 
are thrifty, intelligent people to settle 
them and the results will speak for 
themselves. We want someone to take 
the place of those who have gone to 
cities and villages.—[C. M. Champion, 
Clinton County, N Y. 





Can someone tell me how to grow as- 
paragus without having wire grass 
roots smother it? I have Henderson’s 
book on gardening in which he gives 
his plan and that of the best growers 
on Long Island, but I suspect they did 
not have wire grass like we have it. 
Will some experienced grower answer 
through these columns?—[J. W. Chown- 
ing, Lancaster County, Va. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A,” 














DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 














construction as 
which has been 


still 


expired patents 
almost entirely 


later and protected 
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RANDOLPH & Canat Srs., 


General Offices: 





LEAD WHILE THE OTHERS FOLLOW 


Merely using as much of the older De Laval 

permit, 
superseded by 
improvements 


up-to-date De Laval machines of the present time. 


Send for new catalogue and name of nearest local agent, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


#21 Youvn.e Square, 


CHICAGO. MONTREAL. 

i213 Fiusert Street, 
' PHILADELPHIA.. 74 CORTLANDT Street, ”“OeGNto 
*- © & It Drumm Sr., 248 McDERMoT Avenus, 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. »& 
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WIRE BARGAINS 





2 and 4 point painted barbed wire, — Ibs. 
Galy. Wire Shorts, per 100 Ibs. e 
Annealed Wire, per 100 Ibs. e e e 
Poultry Netting, per 100 sq. ft. 

Woven Wire Fencing, 24 in. high, per rod 
Steel Tubular Indest’ble Fence posts, each 
Mixed Wire Nails, all kinds in keg, 100 Ibs. 
Wire Staples, per 100 Ibs. ° 


Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales, 


35th & Tron Sts.. Chic 


SANT 
INIMENT 


KILLS 
PAIN 



















Send for CatalogG 250n Farm and Household Suppiles from 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


Save the animal—save 
herd—cure every 

disease is fatal 
Only one way to care it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Notrouble—rub it on. Norisk—your money 
back if it ever tails, 
by nearly all the big stockmen. 
illustrated book on Lt 

diseases and blemishes of cattle and borees, 
Write for it today. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

1 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ILL 


n time, and it spreads. 





$2.35 
1.40 
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Used for seven years 
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FACTORY AND 
’ FAMILY USE 


















| COW COMFORT 


means cow profit. No stable or dairy 


ae end iron. “U" 


pone Bn freely all ways. Light 
ert, neatest, strongest. 
bulld a cow barn witheut them. Write 
for cir. No. 16 and epecia! price toagents. 


=< Seed Crower, Rochester, 


barn is complete without the 
FOSTER STEEL STANCHION.” 


ancles or sharp hn i. oD 
Don't repair oF 


FRANK H. GATTLES, «— 
uy. 
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MEDICINE 
CHEST 









A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 











SILOS Patent Frame. Easily constructed 
Meet everv requirement. Every silo 
guaranteed. 12x30 silo £137.56. Best stock in Norway 
soe Mich. Tank rates to Grangers and Farmer’s 
oy Write for special plan. Dept. I, THE IN- 
TEKNATIONAL SILO CO., Jefferson, Ash. Co., 0. 


mominal—- J 





See OUR GUARANTEE of ee 


ADVERTISERS op Editorial Page. 


This 
Sd state. 





A working library placed in the home 
every intelligent agriculturist. 
The terms unprecedentedly 

Ne cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chanee, address 
& postal to Orange Judd Com 
New York, and on back of it write: 
tieul your revolution in 


rnal 


The cost is mere 


y, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Send me par 

e as adver- 
then sign your name, post 
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Reverses for the Japs. 


614 





tre repeated victories of the Jap- 
an@m:> on land and sea have been inter- 
rupted’ by several severe reverses, suf- 
fered by both her army and navy. 

Gen Stoessel, in command of the Port 
Arthur garrison, is reported to have 
made a sortie upon the division of the 
Japanese army holding the approach 
to the fortress and succeeded in rout- 
ing them with heavy losses, estimated 
ut 1000, while the Russian loss was 
much smaller. 

One wing of Gen Kuraki’s army, while 
pursuing the Russians toward Mukden, 
met a superior force, and were obliged 
to rejoin the main army after consid- 
crable loss. 

Japan’s most serious loss has been 
to her navy, the splendid battleship 
Hatsuse striking a Russian mine off 
Port Arthur and sinking, with a large 
part of her oflicers and men. In a dense 
fog the cruiser Yoshino was rammed by 
another Japanese vessel and sunk with 
heavy loss among her crew. 

2ussia, too, is minus one more ship 
from her rapidly diminishing navy. 
The protected cruiser Bagatyr, a mod- 
ern vessel and powerfully armed, went 
on the rocks near Vladivostock and is 


a total loss. 
SSS od 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


It has been formally announced in the 
house of lords that Great Britain is 
now at war with Thibet and that she 
will vindicate her position by force of 
arms, 








An American citizen named Perdi- 
caris and his stepson, a British subject, 
have been captured by bandits near 
Tangier, Morocco, and are being held 
for a ransom. A British torpedo boat 
has set sail from Gibraltar to demand 
the rescue of the men by the sultan 
of Morocco and the United States will 
also send warships on the same errand, 





The vast commerce of the Great lakes 
is practically at a standstill because 
of the strike ordered by the masters’ 
und pilots’ association. Last year up 
to May 31 the port of Buffalo, N Y, had 
received 31,657,596 bushels of grain, 
while up to May 20 of this year only 
694,300 bushels have been received, 





Spotted fever, or the contagious form 
of cerebro-spinal meningitis, is appear- 
ing in many eastern cities, and the 
death rate in New York city has reach- 
ed alarming proportions, 94 fatal cases 
being reported in one week. 





George B. Cortelyou, secretary of 
commerce and labor, has been chosen 
by Pres Roosevelt to manage the re- 
publican campaign next fall, and he 
will soon resign his cabinet position to 
begin the work of the national commit- 
tee.. Mr Cortelyou is the youngest man 
ever chosen to direct a national cam- 
paign. 





Commerce between the United States 
and Cuba shows a marked improvement 
since reciprocity went into effect. Un- 
der reciprocity, American exports to 
Cuba have increased in three months 
from $5%211,063 in 1903 to $6,495,149 in 
1904, or nearly 25%, while imports from 
Cuba in the same time have increased 
from $11,948,597 in 1903, to $23,217,180, or 


95% . 





The people of Baltimore, Md, in a 
special election, have ratified the action 
of the city council in authorizing the 
issuance of bonds to the amount of 
$6,000,000 for dock improvements. Add- 
ed help is now expected from congress, 





Counsel for the government has asked 
the supreme court to set an early hear- 
ing for a test case of peonage in Flor- 
ida, on the ground that there being 
no law in the state sanctioning peonage 
it comes within the scope of the federal 
law. On the decision of the supreme 


court in this test case depend 50 other 


peonage cases in Florida, Alabama an: 
Mississippi. 

M Nisard, the French ambassador at 
the Holy See, at Rome, has been re- 
called, as a protest against the attitude 
of the Vatican toward Pres Loubet. 
Last April the French president visited 
Rome and was entertained by King 
Victor Emmanuel. This recognition of 
the king’s sovereignty in Rome being 





OUR STORY OF THE 


construed by the Vatican as a slight 
upon the pope’s temporal sovereignty, a 
protest was sent to the Catholic pow- 
ers, which was immediately followed 
by the French ambassador’s recall. M 
Nisard has been granted an indefinite 
leave of absence, but no more radical 
measures to show the displeasure of 
the French republican will probably be 
taken at present, 





A terrific cloudburst near Cheyenne, 
Wyo, has caused a destructive flood, 
with a considerable loss of life and 
much property. 


A dramatic feature of the Methodist 
general conference at San Francisco, 
Cal, was the vote of the assembled 
Celegates to retire five of its bishops 
on account of age. Seven new bishops 
have been chosen as follows: Dr Jo- 
seph F. Berry, of Chicago; Dr Henry 
Spellmeyer, of Newark, N J; Dr Wil- 
liam F. MacDowell, of New York; Dr 
James W. Bashford, of Delaware, 0; 
Dr William Burt, of Rome, Italy; Dr 
Luther B. Wilson, of Baltimore, and 
Dr Thomas B. Neely, of Philadelphia. 





The congressional merchant marine 
commission has been holding an in- 
quiry at New York city this week to 
determine why nine-tenths of the trans- 
Atlantic commerce of the port of New 
York is conveyed in foreign ships and 
with foreign officers and seamen. Sug- 
gestions from those most concerned in 
the falling off of American’ shipping 
were freely invited and the commission 
is apparently in earnest in its endeavor 
to better existing conditions, 





After having taken 58 votes for can- 
didate for governor, without a choice, 
the Illinois republican convention has 
adjourned until May 31. It has been a 
memorable fight between Gov Yates and 
his opponents and there is no imme- 
diate prospect of a compromise. The 
last vote taken stood: Gov Yates, 483; 
Col Frank O. Louden, 392; Charles S. 
Deneen, 385, with 100 scattering votes. 





The battleship Kentucky has re- 
turned to New York after a world-wide 
tour of three years and seven months, 
during which she has made new rec- 
ords for the navies of the world. Dur- 
ing this time she steamed 68,157 knots, 
a long distance record for the world. 
In the run from Madeira to port she 
ran 3885 knots at an average speed of 
13.82 knots an hour, beating the recent 
run of her sister ship, the Kearsage. 





The department of the interior an- 
nounced that its plans for irrigation 
in California, Oregon, North Dakota 
and South Dakota under the reclama- 
tion law, are now practically complete. 
The projects outlined will cost $27,000,- 
000, and will require two or three years 
for construction. This work will re- 
claim about 1,000,000 acres of land, all 
susceptible of intense cultivation and 
capable of supporting 500,000 or more 
persons, 





The society of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at its joint celebration with the 
department of Connecticut of the Grand 
Army, at Hartford, Ct, appointed a 
committee to appear before the next 


NEWS 


general encampment of the Grand 
Army and urged the holding, at an 
early date, of a peace convention of 
the blue and the gray. 





At the 116th general assembly of the 
Presbyterian church of the United 
States, held at Buffalo, N Y, the com- 
mittee on church union earnestly rec- 
ommended a union of the north and 
south bodies of the church. 

ee 


Rosebud Reservation to Open. 





The president of the United States 
has issued a proclamation for the en- 
try of the ceded lands of the Rosebud 
reservation in South Dakota. This 
opening is to begin on August 8 The 
lands will be selected by lot and a 
drawing will he established for that 
purpose. The ceded lands occupy al- 
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LOCATION OF THE ROSEBUD RESERVATION. 


most 400,000 acres in the southern part 
of South Dakota, comprising entire 
counties of Meyer, Tripp and Gregory, 
with parts of Pratt, Presho, Jackson, 
Washabaugh and Lugenbeel. Great in- 
terest is manifested by settlers who de- 
sire land. Already 1000 letters of in- 
quiry have been received by Commis- 
sioner Richards of the general land of- 
fice. 

For the purpose of greater conven- 
ience the land office at Chamberlain, 
S D, will be temporarily removed to 
Bonesteel, where it will remain from 
August 8 to September 10. Registration 
for drawing may be made at Chamber- 
lain, Bonesteel, Yankton and Fairfax. 
These registrations will begin July 5, 
and must close by July 23. The draw- 
ing will take place at Chamberlain July 
28 under the supervision of a committee 
of three. The uniform price of lands 
during the first three months of the 
opening will be $4 an acre, and the 
choice of selections will be regulated 
by the drawings. 

— 


Buying a Farm Without Funds—An 
Ohio subscriber, very much in earnest, 
wants to leave a small city, go to the 
country, buy a farm and engage in 
poultry raising, but is hampered for 
lack of money. Interested in farming, 
but with only theoretical knowledge, 
you want to buy a $3000 poultry farm 
in Maryland, borrowing the entire pur- 
chase price and $500 working capital, 
with a good guaranty from a third per. 
son to pay 6% on same, and when due, 
the principal. A loan of more than 100% 
on the value of a place, especially to a 
beginner, would scarcely appeal to any 
individual or institution, having money 
te loan. Your better plan would be to 
rent a small place for a year or two. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 








$3.48 i IDOL” 
auc TOP BUGGY, 


Only one of our many 
bargains. A larger 
sized — buggy than 





any other offered 
vo . elsewhere Extra 
Va: wide seat; hand- 





: somely painted and 
AY Y \ striped to match ; 

a. piano box finish; 
choice of elliptic end or Brewster side bar 
springs. Gear-wood, selected hickory; 
double hickory reach. Imitatign leather top; 
cloth-lined back curtain; aM wool head- 
lining. Genuine hickory screwed rims; 
Sarven patent wheels. Choice of size,wheels 
and tires. A first class vehicle in every 
respect. Just such a buggy as the market 
has needed for years. Within the reach of 


everyone. 
Your Home as the 


REMEMBER 
Nearest Mail Box. 


‘There isno more use of you paying the 
high prices you do than for the city people 
to pay fancy retail prices when they can pat- 
ronize the big department stores. We will 
send you our latest catalogue No. 10 on 
receipt of ten cents, to help pay mailing 
charges, and your name wilil be put on our 
mailing list so that you will receive our reg- 
ular grocery catalogue and other special 
catalogues we get out fromtime to time. 
We want your business and we will treat 
you right; send for our catalogue and be 
convinced. Simply address 


GURTISS-WILLIAMS 60., 


5—J-—20 
CHICACO, ILL. 


We Are as Near 
































SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIF. Healthful, produc- 
tive, picturesque, the Home of the Orange. No 
snow orice. Climate unexcelled, Inducements 
to settlers and investors. Write for free illus- 
trated books to CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
220 J St., Sacramento, Calif. 
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ON EVERY DOLLAR 








The earning power of your savings 


Assets invested with — Company at 5p.c. is 

25 p.c.greater than if invested at 4p.c.;is 

$1,700,000 426-7 p.c. guar San if invested at 
31-2 p.c.; and 66 2-3 p.c. greater than 

Surplus and r ny ay at8 P- c. At a same time, 
ree from speculation and subject to 

Profits withdrawal at your pleasure without 
$160,000 loss of earnings. Established over 10 
————— Yeers—under N. Y. Banking Dept 


supervision, Our patrons, prominent 
clergymen, business and professional 
men, endorse our methods. 
Write for particulars. 
industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
1138 Broadway, New 
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comfort than ever before, 


make you a special offer. 
at once. Address 


Ue We give 14 Banks as references, 


If you want to buy an unimproved farm for a home or an 
investment, we can suit you in location, soil and price. 
have right in this country farmers from east and west who are 
making a great success of farming. They are making money 


Write to Me for Special Terms. If you will write to me personally stating your exact circumstances, I will 
Farmers having sons and who desire to have them independent in the near future should write to me 


F. J. MERRIAM, Gen. Manager 


Upper Peninsula Land Co., Ltd. 
819 Washington Arcade, DETROIT, MIOH. 


DO YOU WANT AN IDEAL HOME? . 


Come to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, where the soil is adapted to stock raising, grain or fruit 
growing; where the finest strawberries, apples, sugar beets are grown; where the best markets in the United 
States are within reach, Farmers here are making money, doing it easier and with greater satisfaction and 
You can go among them to see for yourself that this country is all right. 


IN THE UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 
Unimproved Farms are selling $5 to $10 per acre, easy terms 

improving their farms and increasing the yield of crops. 
We want the progressive farmers, the kind that will be suc- 
cessful, and we are offering to these men liberal induce- 
ments to settle here. 


We 
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The Promise of Life. 


[From Page 606.] 
manifestations within the scope of the 
overruling power! 

Life is motion. To this simple defini- 
tion no one will disagree, however wide- 
jy opinions may vary at the interpreta- 

on of life. Hence life is universal, 
speiking broadly. The very crystals 
live! Van Sechron discovered that “a 
ng baby crystal swims away from 

mother with spiral rotary motion, 

in all erystalline properties the liv- 
e crystal is identical with the mineral 

? ‘In the rocks are going on 


changes analogous to those ascribed to 
} ts and animals.”” We can almost 
believe the farmer boy who “knows 
that stones grow, because after picking 
them all up one year, there are just as 
n ‘the next season!” Who can now 
d the line between the mineral and 
t] organism? Verily, they also re- 
s d to law, blend their variety into 

ASCENDING THE SCALE, 

beho!d that the more complex become 
life phenomena, the simpler its so- 
called constituents. Plants, animals, 
man, consist mainly of four elements— 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
while apparently simple inorganic sub- 
stances are often composed in larger 
proportion of a vastly greater number 
of elements, 

The finer the product, the fewer the 
parts! The divine artist employs no 
tools—no intermediaries between his 


genius and its result. 

The more spirit, the less matter! 

Vho can separate the one from the 
other? Says Emerson: “Nature and 
spirit are two sides of one fact.” Is 
not their union testified to by their 
\ ed harmony? Again, here at the 
cme—variety, law, unity. 


THIS LAW 18 TRUTH. 


Nature never lies. As Tadd says, “All 
nature hums and vibrates with truth.” 
It is truth that governs variety and 
beauty through unity. Mark this: 
Everywhere the beautiful. In Shelly’s 


words: 


“Spirit of Beauty ... 
Thy light alone—like mist o’er mountains 
driven, 


Or music by the night wind sent 

Thro’ the strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream— 

Gives Grace and Truth to life’s unquiet 
dream,” 


The beauty of nature is the universal 
expression of the Divine Mind, of a love 
past understanding. It appeals for the 
same truth, activity, thoroughness, ap- 
plication, individuality, skill, versatil- 
ity, love and joy in us, and upon our 
part, that is expressed in God’s other 
handiwork, 

The perfection in detail and variety 


in form and action that render so beau- 
tiful the natural objects with which we 
are familiar, are still greater in the 


world beyond the ordinary senses that 
is revealed only by _ spinthariscope, 
microscope, microphone, spectroscope, 
galvanometer, eidophone, bolometer, 
coherer, magnetic detector and similar 
devices,* 

Think of an instrument so delicate 
that “the work done by the wink of 
an eye would equal a hundred billion 
of the units marked on its scale!” The 
kuman mind hardly knows which to 
reverance the more, the divine skill 
embodied in nature, or the resulting 
*The spinthariscope magnifies a tiny 
speck of radium so that the human eye 
may witness the everlasting discharges 
of its bright corpuscles—the newest and 
greatest marvel as well as one of the 
most beautiful. The microphone magni- 
files minute sounds so that the walk of 
a fly sounds like the tread of cavalry. 
By speaking or singing into the eidophone, 
voice vibrations are registered in the 
form of lines and designs, no two of these 
voice flowers ever being alike! The bolom- 
eter measures heat so accurately as to 
detect the presence of a lighted candle 
half a mile distant. The opening and 
closing of the electric circuit, which trav- 
els in the universal ether, is accomplished 
by means of the coherer that makes pos- 
sible wireless telegraphy. The galva- 
vometer measures certain delicate mani- 
*estations of energy, while the detector 
‘eports upon magnetic currents. The spec- 
roscope reveals by lines and colors the 
composition of substances as shown by 
their light, whether the substance is near 
at hand or as distant as the stars. 





EVENINGS 


product itself, or, to paraphrase the 

poet’s metaphor: 

‘“‘We know not which is most entrancing, 
The skill that brings those beauties to 


us, 
Or those beauties themselves advancing.” 
NO TWO THINGS ALIKE, 

Yet in the whole universe, seen and 
unseen, no two things exactly alike— 
from the (1) primordial stuff or First 
Cause up through every form and man- 
ifestation thereof to (2) the Divinity 
that permeates them all—except, that 
these two are themselves evidently one, 
and thus testify again to the final unity 
of nature and of God. 

Throughout this oneness, faith recog. 
nizes the mystery of a vitalizing spirit. 
As all matter seems to ultimately re- 
solve itself into one Urstoff, so all mind 
seems to melt into one Thought, all 
souls into one Spirit. 

Variety, law, unity—every thing pos- 
sessing its own individuality, yet part 
and parcel of one whole. 

FINDING THE PROMISE OF LIFE, 

Now does not this glimpse into nature 
help much in finding the promise of 
life? Certainly it teaches that we 
humans are at one with nature, that 
the laws of nature are the laws of God, 
that to obey the one is to obey the 
other. 

Hence to reap to the full the promise 
of life, we must “get into gear’ with 
nature, we must know how to live in 
harmony with physical and ethical law. 
This knowledge will become more gen- 
eral when Huxley’s idea of education 
prevails: 

“Education is the instruction of the 
intellect in the laws of nature, under 
which head I include not only things 
and their forces, but men and their 
ways, and the fashioning of the will 
and of the affections to move in har- 
mony with nature’s laws.” Substitute 
for “intellect,” the term “organism’”’— 
for mere intellect is only one phase of 
our organic activities—and Huxley’s 
definition is complete. 

TO CARRY OUT THIS PURPOSE 


we must begin with the child, as well 
as with its parents. Yet how poor our 
knowledge for training children, and 
how rare the average parents’ capacity 
to use what little of such knowledge 
they possess! 

Pure air and plenty of it, plain but 
good food, healthful dress, natural edu- 
cation, simple life, manners, morals, 
usefulness—how often children are de- 
prived of these fundamentals, even by 
supposedly intelligent parents. Bodily 
health, mental vigor, cheerfulness of 
mind, physical activity, moral fiber, 
strength of will—how many parents en- 
dow their offspring with these attri- 
butes, or have the wisdom to impart or 
to develop these virtues? 

THE NORMAL CHILD 


possesses infinite capacity in divers di- 

rections, but how seldom is its expe- 

rience and environment such as _ to 

early discover its natural bent, and 

train spirit, mind, eye and hand along 

the line of special capacity. 

The precious years of the early formative 
period, 

The evolution of human force and its 
conservation, 

The wonderful energy of childhood, 

The development of skillfully directed 
power, especially through the hands, 
The simple morality imbibed from nature, 
The marvelous curiosity of the unfolding 

mind, 
The extraordinary influence of first im- 
pressions, 
The evolution of useful originality, 
The intuitive love for the beautiful, 
The unconscious absorption of inspiration 
from nature, 
The generation of purpose, 
The natural development of spirituality: 
How feebly do present methods of 
child training utilize all these vital at- 
tributes as they unfold, and correlate 
them in such manner as to produce men 
and women healthy in mind and body, 
firm of purpose, capable of doing well 
their work with hand, eye, mind and 
seul! 


ONE MAY DO MANY THINGS, 

Nature teaches that, by a rational 
development, the normal human being 
may prove capable of doing many 
things well, not one only—that is, he 
will be an artist of numerous accom- 
rlishments. 

By artist, I mean possessing such 
mastery of himself, of wisdom, such 
capacity to do, such imagination and 
spirituality, that what he does do he 








AT HOME 


will execute artistically, and enjoy to 
the full the satisfaction that comes 
from good work well done—whether on 
farm or in factory, at bank or office, 
at easel or in pulpit, on land or sea, 
with pen or sword. And the normal 
man may excel in as many different 
ways as are represented in the voca- 
tions cited, 

Infinite capacity in nature suggests 
variety of possibilities in the indi- 
vidual—though society and_ schools 
wrongfully seek to cast us all in one 
conventional mold. 


THE ENJOYMENT THAT COMES 


from thus developing and using all the 
potentialities of our being, as far as 
one is able to do so, is certainly not the 
least of life’s promises. To such prog- 
ress there is no apparent limit. 

Your brain contains more cells than 
there are people on the earth, but only 
the barest outer fringe of these cells 
is now employed by even the highest 
intellect. By utilizing all the channels 
for Impressing the brain, and by em- 
pioying all its channels for Expression 
—instead of but feebly using only a few 
modes of expression and impression, as 
does the average human—these increas- 
ing actions and reactions develop more 
of the brain cells to the position of 
thought-fabric and action-fabric (sen- 
sory and motor centers), and promote 
the union of thought and action, re- 
sulting in deeds. 


STRENGTH GROWS BY USE, 


If the brain is not actively employed, 
it weakens. If the hand is not used, 
it loses its cunning. (Indee@, most of 
us are manually deformed, able to use 
one hand only, and that but imperfect- 
ly, whereas we should be completely 
ambidexterous as are other animals). 

If the emotions are not used, they 
wither. If the memory is idle, how 
quickly forgetfulness usurps its place. 
If the affections are stifled, they shrivel. 
If the imagination is discouraged, we 
are held down to the dead level of 
monotony. No one so blind as he who 
will not see, and with each day his 
blindness becomes the more complete. 
If we fail to “get busy,’ the terrors of 
ennui follow. 

If the child is pampered, it grows up 
enfeebled. ‘“‘Cast the bantling on the 
rocks,’”’ as Emerson puts it. Self reli- 
ance comes only through tough expe- 
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rience, capacity through struggle. All 
nature testifies to these truths, 
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HENCE—EVOLUTION, 


the struggle for the survival of the 
fittest. Opposing forces throughout 
nature, opposing ferments in our phy- 
sical body, opposing impulses in mind 
and soul. But observe that in nature, 
calm follows storm, from the apparent 
conflict results evolution, progress, 
adaptation, improvement, truth, beauty 
—evidences of love, mind, spirit. 

Right here one of the most beautiful 
promises of life—to each, according to 
his individuality—no two humans alike, 
no two of anything precisely similar. 
“What is one man’s meat is another's 
poison’’—but there is enough of the 
right kind for each individual if we 
can only know how to get hold of it. 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL, 


John Ward Stimson’s remarkable 
book, ‘“‘The Gate Beautiful,” demon- 
strates conclusively that “Nature pro- 
vides for every possible material cir- 
cumstance, while God adapts himself to 
every spiritual need,” if I may so ex- 
press the mysterious duality. Here we 
may recognize natural perfection and 
divine love. 

Does it not teach that the human 
affections are expressions of divine love, 
just as the marvels of nature express 
infinite capacity and perfection? As 
nature is convulsed by storm, so is man 
convulsed by passion. He is led astray 
by hope and fear, by error and ignor- 
ance, but even at the lowest, the divine 
spark is not extinguished, but may be 
fanned into activity by the touch of 
human love and spiritual sympathy. 

[To be concluded next week, when 
prizes will be offered in a little contest 
based upon The Promise of Life.] 





Sweden, with a population of 5,000,000, 
has less than 350 apothecary shops. 
Stockholm, with 300,000 people, has only 
22. The number is limited by law. The 
apothecaries of Sweden form a very 
select and highly educated corps of pro- 
fessional gentlemen. They consider 
themselves public officers and in some 
sense the guardians of the public 
health. It is practically a unanimous 
opinion among them that to import or 
sell any patent medicine, secret remedy 
or arcanum is unlawful. 











THE FAME 


has reached far and wide. 


OF SAPOLIO 


Everywhere in mil- 


lions of homes there is a regard for it which can 
not be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your 
home, but now for yourself—have you ever tried 
that “Dainty Woman’s Friend,” HAND SAPOLIO? 





HAN D SAP OLIO, for toilet and 


bath, 


for you as Sapolio is for the home. 
It Keeps the sKin soft, 


on every washstand. 
removes stains, and in 


is a delicate preparation, as necessary 


Should be 


the bath aids natural 


changes of the sKin, and gives a delightful sen- 


sation of new life. 


Try a cake. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a triile, its use a fine habit, 








so easy that 


gets your clothes clean without 
Ghe rubbing them to pieces. Scien- 
tific construction enables the O.K. 
ter than any other machine on the market. Being the only 
Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing, it operates 


An Eight Year Old Child Can Run It 
hile you’re hanging up the clothes, There's no sickness that 
sae <7 y whi orabeting and breathing of unhealthy steam, 
Thousandsin use. We urge that you see the O, K, at your 
local dealer’s store. If he does not have it send us hisname 
and we will see that you are supplied with one, 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 
1446 Rockingham Road, 











Day Backaches. 


to do your work quicker and bet- 











Davenport, lowa. 
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For Us. 


J, A. EDGERTON, 





“They died for us.”’ No word more 
eloquent 
Was ever said. 
No higher praise e’er graced a monu- 
ment 
Above the dead. 
No tribute ever fell from human tongue 
More glorious. 
No sweeter, sadder song was ever sung: 
“They died for us.” 


The world was fair before them. The" 
were young 
And love was sweet, 
Terchance there was a cot and childrer 
clung 
About their feet. 
Perchance a wife or sweetheart wag 
bereft, 
Long years to wait. 
Perchance there was a 
mother left 
All desolate. 


gray-haired 


Perchance—and yet they heard a call 
nbove 
The prattling cries 
Of children; stronger even 
love 
In ‘woman's eyes. 
The strife of brothers had convulsed 
the land 
In agony. 
They saw their country’s need and took 
their stand 
For liberty. 


than the 


God's impulse stirred their souls, and 
so they went, 
They felt the springs 
Within them of a noble discontent 
For better things. 
From happy homes, from wives’ and 
mothers’ tears; 
From hearts that yearned, 
They marched away across the dreary 
years. * * *® 
And some returned, 


Some even to our day are left behind; 
ut they are old, 
Why seek to tell their story? 
kind 
Has heard it told. 
If someone asks us why their graves 
each May 
We garland thus, 
We answer, as we 
away: 
“They died for us.” 


All man- 


turn our heads 


The First Decoration Day. 


EVANGELINE. 





Decoration day owes its birth to the 
south. The first Decoration day oc- 
curred April 26, 1866. Before that, sim- 
ple little services had been held at dif- 
ferent cemeteries over soldiers’ graves 
on different days, when a few southern 
women had garlanded the tombs of 
their heroes. It is sweet to think that 
these gentle ladies at that time, when 
the wounds made by that dreadful 
struggle were still open and bleeding, 
did not discriminate against the Union 
soldiers, but in many cases strewed 
flowers upon their graves. This was 
done at Columbus, Miss, where many 
Federal soldiers lay. 

There and then by those womanly 
acts and tender touches were healing 


fingers laid on the gaping aching 
wounds. These incidents inspired a 
northern woman to. put beautiful 


thoughts into the words of The Blue 
and the Gray. The Grand Army of the 
Republic was organized, and appointed 
May 30th as Decoration day. John A. 
Logan, commander-in-chief, and N. P. 
Chipman, adjutant-general of the G A 
R, issued from headquarters in Wash- 
ington the first general order for the 
numerous posts and comrades to deco- 
rate the graves of the fallen. That was 
on May 5, 1868. It was a timely and fit- 
ting appeal and rare and eloquent in its 
expression. 


ee 
An island off the east coast of Yuca- 
tan has been rented from the Mexican 
government to be used as a breeding 
place for turtles and tortoises. The 
rental is $100 a year. 


A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 
Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Conn., says if any sufferer from Heart 
isease will write her she will, without 
charge, direct them to the perfect home 
cure she used.—[Adv. 








IN MEMORIAM 








LOVING TRIBUTE TO 


In Sweet Remembrance, 


\LICE BE, ALLEN, 





*Round the still graves of the Gray and 
the Biue 
Blossoms are springing spangled with 
dew, 
Tenderly breathing, rosily wreathing 
"Round the still graves of the Gray 


and the Blue, 
So, the brave deeds of those heroes of 
ours 


"Round the years cluster and break 
forth in tlowers, 
Through the years coming 
Fresh with love’s dew, 
God keep the deeds 
Of the Gray and the Blue! 


"Round the dear graves of the Blue and 
the Grav 
Perfumes, like lovers, are 
to-day; 
Everywhere blowing, coming and going 
"Round the dear graves of the Blue 
and the Gray. 
So, from the deeds of those heroes of 
ours 
Memories rise like the 
flowers. 
In the years coming, 
Hallowed alway, 
God hold the deeds 
Of the Blue and the Gray! 
a 


Selfishness. 


AUNT GRACE, 


wandering 


fragrance of 





The Bible says that “charity covers a 
multitude of sins,’’ and selfishness is 
the root of most of these. It is sur- 
rrising how few homes there are, in 
which unselfishness is the keynote. A 
woman who was not married gave as 
ler reasua that she preferred to be 
negatively happy rather than positively 
miserable. That illustrates the condi- 
tions of many homes. While they are 
not positively miserable they are only 
negatively happy because they lack a 
genuine unselfishness, 

Unselfishness must not be confounded 
with formal kindness or politeness, for 
the latter lacks the feeling of pleasure 
which a really unselfish acts gives. The 
act must be spontaneous, free from any 
sense of duty or desire for reward, to 
give real pleasure. In many homes 
the children are taught to do polite 
things and appear well, but too often 
these things are only on the surface. 

One of the greatest needs of to-day is 
to develop the character. 








The brains 





THE SOLDIER DEAD 


are developed faster than the body can 
keep pace with them, and both at the 
expense of character. It takes time 
and thought and determination to de- 
velop character. Unselfishness is one 
of the foundation stones. A selfish life 
is far reaching in its influence, It 
causes misery and crimes. An unsel- 
fish life reaches even farther in its 
influence for happiness. 

But while these things are wide in 
their effects, it is in the home that they 
are more potent. There, where love 
should be the foundation, we find un- 
selfishness, which is the complement of 
love, too often lacking. It is there that 
selfishness or unselfishness is equal to 
positive misery or happiness. But how 
can we best teach our children to be 
really unselfish? By living such lives 
ourselves. We must fel this reward 
to know it and so must they. Our lives 
will always live in their memory while 
our words will not. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


Finest American Wash 
Goods Below Cost. 


A large New York wholesaler going 
out of business shows appreciation of 
past relations by giving us the news 
first. 
the luck that haus come our way. 

We can only name a few of the bar- 
gains—there’s many more that have no 
mention. Samples if you insist, but 
we’d advise you to order at once. 

4c u yard for thousands of yards of 

ltt qualities of Lawns and fast color 
3a tistes, 
8c a yard for finer 
figure effects. 

22c a yard for thousands of yards of 
25c quality finest grade of silk ‘warp 
printed Muslins. 

15e a yard for 25c and 30c grades of 

silk spot Ginghams, 32-inch Zephyrs 
and Madras Ginghams. 

25c a yard for beautiful cotton Voiles 

36 inches wide—in solid colors— 
navy, light blue, cream, champagne 
and black. Also plain colors flecked 
with white. 

1214c a yard for fancy Suitings, Nub 

Voiles, Scotch Mixtures and other 
heavy colered cottons for mountain 
and seaside wear. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


tatistes in dainty 
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BUCK-EYE 


Daylight Loading Film Camera 

for 3; x 4 Pictures. 
_ This beautiful little camera is high-grade 
in every detail. It has double Rapid Recti- 
linear lenses and an automatic shutter with 
iris diaphragm stops. Splendidly made and 
finished, Uses daylight loading film car- 
tridges that may be had of any dealer in 
photographic goods, 

Rlustrated Catalogue of Buch-Evye Film Cameras 
and Poco Plate Cameras, free by mail upon requeste 
AMERICAN CAMERA MFG. CO, 
926 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Cured to STAY CURED, Cause 
remeved. Health restored. At- 
tacks never return. Eat heartily, 
Sleep all night, do anything, go 
anywhere. No further need of 


medicinenr Book J REE, Ninety pages, allabont 
Asthma and Hay Fever. P. FREE: Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 

















We permit you to participate in | 


Absolutely enred, Neverto return, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
oe en ae Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Ma. 





is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully il- 
lustrated. The small picture above 
only suggests the real charm of 
these: illustrations. As a bit of 
readable fiction the story is well 
worth writing for. It is contained 
in a handsomely bound book: of 
128 pages, a portion of which Is 
devoted to the attractive mountain 
and lake resorts aiong the, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It is a book you 
will like to see. It may be had 
by sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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A Wonderful Little Architect. 





WALDO, 

Have any of you bright-eyed boys 
and girls ever found a nest of that tiny 
pulsating, gleaming gem of the bird 
world, the ruby-throated humming- 
pird? As dainty as its dainty self is 
the home of this swift-winged darting 
cprite. Usually it is composed of fern 
cotton or soft material of similar na- 
ture, so cleverly covered with lichens 
on its exterior as to defy detection. 

I remember the first one I ever found. 
In fact I have it now, although it was 
nearly 20 years ago that it was cut 

Pe 
NaN 


SMALLEST OF NEST BUILDERS AT HOME. 


down after its builders were through 
nestir It was in an old apple tree on 
the edge of the woods. I knew it was 
there, yet search as I would I could not 


find it. Occasionally Mr or Mrs Hum- 
ming-bird would dash almost into my 
f if defying my best endeavors. 
After hours of search I found it, so ex- 
quisite it seemed impossible that it 
could be the work of a bird. I have 
found these nests in pines and elms-and 


I kne ot one deftly built on a clothes 

The ruby-throat is a fearless midget, 
approaching quite close to human be- 
ings ts quest for nectar and minute 
insects in the hearts of bright blos- 
soms, and fighting desperately when its 
I threatened. It seems almost 


impossible that such a tiny fellow can 
be capable of sustained and extended 
flight. I remember that certain old folk 
of my boyhood days used to insist that 
the humming-birds spent the winter hi- 
bernating in the mud. As if such bright, 
airy creatures could soil their beauti- 
ful plumage by contact with earth. As 
a matter of fact they spend their win- 
ters in far-away Central America. 

The young when hatched are not 
much bigger than bees and they are 
fed with partially digested food. The 
process of feeding is very curious and 
is called regurgitation. Can you young 
folks remember such a big word? The 
parent bird thrusts its bill down into 
the throat of the young, pumping .up 
from its own stomach food already 
partly digested. Curious, isn’t it? 


The Wonderful Well. 


EDNA OPPERMAN, 12 YEARS OLD. 








Ethel and Elsie were two children 
who lived with their father and mother 
in the country. They were twins and 
12 years of age. There was a well on 
the farm, which froze over in the win- 
ter, and the two girls used to stand and 
look at the ice, which sparkled and was 
very pretty, they thought. 

Qne wintry night, Ethel, being tired, 
went to bed earlier than usual, @he 
fell asleep and dreamed that a beauti- 
ful fairy told her she might wish for 
anything she liked. Ethel asked if she 
might visit the fairies in the well, 
whereupon the fairy touched her with 
her wand and in an instant changed her 
into a smali person like herself. This 
fairy was the queen of fairies and her 
name was Bluebell. 

The queen next struck the floor with 
her wand and immediately a little 
sleigh drawn by four white mice ap- 
peared. Then Bluebell and Ethel got 
in and drove away very fast. When 
they got outside the queen struck the 
ground again with her wand and it 
opened into a hall under the ground. 

Ethel felt the sleigh go down, down 
very far, and at last it stopped before 
a little door, which was opened by a 
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little fairy dressed in a yellow jacket. 
Ethel saw that they had entered a pal- 
ace of glittering ice, built in the well. 


The fairies had been awaiting the 
arrival of their queen. There were lit- 
tle fat men, little women, rosy chil- 
dren and all kinds of fairies. They told 
Ethel that they had built-ia palace in 
the well for their queen because. she 
was in danger of being carried off by 
an old witch who lived on the moun- 
tains. 


After that they took her all over the 
palace and showed her the queen’s lit- 
tle bedroom, parlor and other rooms. 
When it was time to go, Ethel bade 
them good-by, saying she had had a 
very nice time. Bluebell and Ethel! then 
drove away and soon reached the bed- 
room, 

Bluebell was just driving away, when 
Ethel heard someone call her. She 
started up suddenly, thinking it was 
the fairy again, but she woke and saw 
Elsie standing by the bed. The sun 
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Popping of 
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neys is music 


was streaming into the room arrd it was | 


late in the morning. She told Elsie her 
dream and Elsie said that she would 
like to visit the well, too. 


tl 





I am a little girl nine years old and 
live on a farm of 90 acres. I have three 
sisters named Bessie, Gail and Ethel, 
I go to school and Ethel goes with me. 
I have several pets. One is a little dog 
named Cute. We have three horses, 
four cows and 23 sheep.—[Helen Bright, 
Ohio, 





OC Sum in Addition 
££. 2 & & «@ + 


On old ee bit of twing 
@ broken #7/c piece of bine. 
The stub of o Sagazy_o piece of lead 
C little toy Soldier minus his head 
Q few old buttong aed marble or two 
Qn old BaQ)I! made from u worn out shoe 
Q screw and some Nails £Tprec ce of alockel 
Ol] udded ++ +++ + toyether makes one 
+ ++ + boys POCKCr + + + ¢ 


to grocers. 


MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index ? 


’ 
Write me. 


i MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








How easy to use 


The patented safety package is the-easiest to open 
and the handiest to use. No more annoyance; no 
more danger of any sort. 

Banner Lye is not old-style lve. Odorless and 
colorless; invaluable for cleaning and disinfecting 
your kitchen, milk-room, milk-pails, dairy, etc. 
More effective than soap because it gets into every 
corner; but you can also use it 








We Shall Spend $500,000 


To Give Liquozone Away. 


This company, after testing Liquo- 
one tor two years in the most difficult 
germ diseases, paid $100,000 for the 
American rights. That is the highest 
price ever paid for similar rights on 
any scientific discovery. 

We are now spending $500,000 to 
give the product away—one bottle to 
each of a million sick ones. We are 
doing this so that every sick one may 
let Liquozone itself prove what it 
can do. 


Kills Inside Germs 


The greatest value of Liquozone 
lies in the fact that it kills germs in 
the body without killing the tissues, 
too. And no man knows another way 


todo it. Any drug that kills germs is 
& poison, and it cannot be taken in- 


ternally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease, as every physi- 
clan knows, 

Liquozone will do for sick humanity 
more than all the drugs in the world 
combined. It does what no skill can 
accomplish without it. It cures dis- 
eases which medicine never cured. 


Acts Like Oxygen 


Liquozone is the result of a process 
which, for more than 20 years, has 
been the constant subject of scientific 
and chemical research, Its virtues are 
derived solely from gas, made in large 
part from the best oxygen producers. 





By a process requiring immense ap- 
paratus and 14 days’ time, these gases 
are made part of the liquid product. 

The result is a product that does 
what oxygen does. Oxygen gas, as 
you know, is the very source of vital- 
ity, the most essential element of life. 
Liquozone is a vitalizing tonie with 
which no other known product can 
compare. Yet it is a germicide so 
certain that we publish on every bot- 
tle an offer of $1000 for a disease germ 
that it cannot kill. 

The reason is that germs are vege- 
tables; and Liquozone, which—like 
oxygen—is life to an animal, is deadly 
to vegetal matter. It is carried by 
the blood to every cell of every tissue, 
and no touch of impurity, no germ of 
disease, can exist where Liquozone 
goes. 


Germ Diseases 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone kills 
the germs, wherever they are, and the 
results are inevitable. By destroying 
the cause of the trouble, it invariably 
ends the disease, and forever. 


La Grippe 

Liver Troubles 
Malaria—Neuralgia 
Many Heart Troubles 
Piles—Pneumonia 
Pleurisy—Quinsy 
Rheumatism 


Asthma 
Abscess—Anemia 
Bronchitis 
Blood Poison 
Bright’s Disease 
Rowel Troubles 
Coughs—Colds 


Consumption Skin Diseases 
Colic—Croup Scrofula 
Constipation Stomach Troubles 


Catarrh—Cancer 
Dysentery—Diarrhea 
Dyspepsia 
Dandruff—Dropsy 
Hay Fever—Influenza 
Kidney Diseases 

All diseases that begin with fever—all inflamma- 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the 
results of impure or poisoned blood. 

In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 
izer, accomplishing what no drugs can do. 


Eczema—Erysipelas 
Fevers—Gall Stones 
Goitre—Gout 
Throat Troubles 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors—Ulcers 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
never tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an 
order on your local druggist for a full- 
size bottle, and we will pay your drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it 
can do. In justice to yourself, please 
accept it to-day, for it places you 
under no obligation whatever. 


Liquozone costs 50c and $1. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
for this offer may not appear again. Fill out 
the blanks and mail it to the Liquid Ozone 
Co,, 458-460 Wabash Ave., Chicage, 


My disease §8......ccccccccccccccccccccsccccoscossess 
I have never tried Liquozone, but if you 
will supply me a 5%, bottle free I will take it, P 


Pw er Preeti Sitti eee 


Ww 108 Give fall ehirese—ueite plainly. 














Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozone 
will be gladly supplied for a test. 


to make soap 


A 10-cent can of Banner Lye and the grease from 
your kitchen make 10 pounds of best hard soap or 
20 gallons of soft soap without boiling or large 
kettles in ten minutes’ time. 

Your grocer or druggist sells Banner Lye. Send 
to us for free book ‘‘ Uses of Banner Lye.” 


The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia US A 








a= New Egg Farm 


POULTRY KEEPING FOR PROFIT 
BY 20th CENTURY METHODS 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor 
tay | A author of An ‘arm; of books 
reeds; How to Feed Fowls, ete. , ete. 
he wt - has conducted great poultry farms, 

both East and West, and is familiar with conditions 
in all parts of the country, He compares the best 
locations for the business, Tells how to build the 
houses for layers, breeders, sitters or chicks, adapted 
to the colony system, the yard system, and other 
methods, How to feed and manage. How to breed 
and select. Choice of breeds and crosses, Manage- 
ment for mild or severe climates. How* to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor. 
How to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive 
and growing. Wssentials of duck raising, and how 
to insure growth and fertility. Various styles of 
incubators and brooders are described, and their 
merits compared. Directions for an incubator cel- 
= = Best methods of heating and ventilating 

This "ts an entirely new work containing the au- 
thor’s ripest experience, 

The remarkable new labor-saving devices alone 
render it an epoch-making k. 

ize, 12mo, or 5 1-4x7 “fe inches; 331 pages; 140 
original illustrations; bound in cloth and boards {l- 
luminated with ss 1d. Price $1.00, postpaid to apy 
part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Dainty Gowns. 





This season's styles for both women 
and children have been a rare combi- 
nation of simplicity and beauty. They 
have been just suited to the woman who 
makes her own and her 
gowns. The patterns shown 
are of this order, Try them. 

No 6160—This mode is just what is 
needed for the thick mercerized cotton 


herewith 


| igs 


»\ @r\ A c 





No 6160—Tucked Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 


1), 42, 44 and 46-inch bust. 

waists that will not admit of trim- 
ming. It is suitable, however, to al- 
most any material, The tiny gradu- 


ated tucks in the waist are in sunburst 
effeet and the same idea is carried out 
in the sleeves. The pattern also in- 
cludes the fanciful little stock shown 
in the illustration. Material required 
for medium size, 3% yards, 36 inches 
Wide. 


A SMART COSTUME, 


Nos 
ets are 
up for 
wre SU 
much 


jack- 
made 


6158-6159—Eton and bolero 
greatly in demand and are 
the smartest kind of wear. 
simple and easy to make, not 
more work than an ordinary 
shirt waist. They are certainly the 
most successful coat the home dress- 
maker hus had to deal with in a long 





Ladies’ 


for 


No 6158—Jacket Costume, 
on, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch ae 

No 6159—Skirt, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
‘2-inch bust. 








time. In this model, No 6158, the coat is 
eut with long shoulder extending over 
the sleeve in cap effect. This gives a 
decidedly dquaint air to the garment, 
hesides lengthening the shoulder line. 
The front comes weli down in pointed 
tab effect and may be worn’ with or 
without a fancy vest, 

The skirt, No 6159, is a new seven- 
wore flare style, having the front fin- 
ished by three backward turning tucks, 
The model is suitable for any of the 
new spring weaves, either in cotton, 
silk or woolen. The patterns are sold 
separately at 10 cents each. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
tse number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 


erch. Address Pattern Department, 
American <Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
Tlace, New York city. 


—_ 





To Soften the Hands, rub them well 
with vaseline, after washing thorough- 
ly, nnd then wash them again lightly 
in very warm water. This drives the 
vaseline into the pores, and removes 
the greasy feeling.—[K. B. 
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COW'S MILK 








Brings Enormous Income to 
the American Farmer. 
ITS FOOD QUALITIES. 
The average income from each cow 
throughout the United States is about 
$27.00 a year. In some states, notably 
Pennsylvania, they bring their owners 


an income on an average of $38.00 each 


a year. There are over seventeen mil- 
lion milch cows in the United States, 
according to the last census, Of the 


states Iowa has the lead with over five 
million and a half horned cattle. Milk 
is healthy and fattening when fresh 
and from good, healthy cattle. It is 


good for consumptives and those weak- 
ened by disease. The only danger be- 
ing from the fact that milk affords a 
splendid medium for germs of typhoid 
fever and consumption to grow in and 
then infect the blood of the person 
drinking it. Again, the cows them- 
selves often suffer from tuberculosis or 
consumption, and this can infect the 
human being drinking their milk. When 
we come to count our chances of taking 
diseuse, however, we should not fear 
infection unless our blood is in disorder 
and our constitution run down—for all 
around us are the germs of disease, 
ready to fasten on us and grow like a 
parasite if we are ‘weak to resist. The 
mosquito, with its bite, injects into our 
other 


veins malaria, yellow fever, and 
fatal troubles. The fly, with spongy 
feet, collects the invisible germs of dis- 


C0808, our food and 


spreads them over 


poisons us with typhoid, cholera and 
other plagues of the human race. 
In preparing ourselves against bac- 


terial attacks there are many important 
things to be thought of—proper nour- 
ishment of the blood, nerves, lungs, 
heart and liver. Important to us is 
proper food for the stomach, pure air 
for the lungs, exercise and cleanliness 


at all times. If our stomach is “out of 
whack,” if the blood does not get the 
proper nutriment out of the food eaten, 
we at once weaken our defensive forces 
and the germs of catarrh, consumption 
or grip readily enter. 

Dr. Pierce, the eminent physician of 
Buffalo, N. Y., says, “if each person 
will consider his system as an army of 
men which he controls as a general, 
and will see to its proper provisioning 
and that it has plenty of ammunition 
in the shape of good red blood, he will 
be able to overcome the enemy in the 
shape of the germs of disease.”” Every 
healthy person has five million red 
blood cells or corpuscles to every square 
millimeter of blood. The number of red 
blood corpuscles in the average human 
being is so great that it is almost in- 
comprehensible. However, their num- 
bers increase with health or decrease 
with illness or mal-nutrition. The best 
tonic for increasing the red blood cor- 
puscles and building up healthy tissue 
is no doubt Dr. 


Pierce’s Golden Medical 
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This medicine 
a third of a cen- 


Discovery. 
the market for over 


tury, and numbers its cures by the 
thousand, 
A tonic made up largely of alcohol 


will shrink the corpuscles of the blood 
and make them weaker for resistance. 
A cod liver oil makes the stomach 
groan because it is irritating. What is 
needed is an alterative extract made of 
roots and herbs, without the use of al- 
cohol, that will assist the stomach in 
assimilating or taking up from the food 
such elements as are required for the 
blood, also an alterative that will assist 
the activity of the liver and cause it to 
throw off the poisons in the blood. 
When we have accomplished this we 
have put the system in a fortified con- 
dition so strong that it can repel the 
germs of disease which we find every- 
where—in the street-cars, the shops, 
the factories, the bedrooms, wherever 
many pople congregate, or where sun- 
light and good air does not penetrate, 

Many thousands of cases have been 
known where persons who were suf- 
fering from incipient phthisis, or the 
early stages of consumption, were ab- 
solutely cured by Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It maintains a per- 
son’s nutrition by enabling him to eat, 
retain, digest and assimilate the proper 
nutritious food. It overcomes the gas- 
tric irritability and relieves indigestion, 
and the person is thereby saved from 
fever, night-sweats, headache, etc., 
which are so common. 

“IT suffered from dyspepsia 
years, during which time 
thing we could hear of as being recom- 
mended for that trouble, but all to no 
avail, and I was getting worse,” writes 
Mrs. J. H. Gernand, of 2602 Avenue G, 
Galveston, Texas. “Our family physi- 
cian gave me medicine, but it was like 
taking so much water. One year before 
the storm of 1900, I was taken danger- 
ously ill. Contracted a cold and it set- 
tled in my stomach, leaving me with 
every description of female trouble. I 
had six of the best physicians in Texas 
attending me, and all said that I could 
not live one month without an opera- 
tion—to which I would not submit; and, 
as their medicine only served to make 
me worse, they gave me up to die. I 
suffered excruciating pain, and when 
the effect of morphine gave out I would 
go into convulsions. I was so sore 
could not move in bed for two months, 
and when the last doctor gave me up, 
I sent, through the service of a friend, 
and purchased a bottle of Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription, also one of ‘Gold- 
en Medical Discovery,’ and, after taking 
four doses I did not need any more 
morphine—did not feel any more pain; 
this result after having spent several 
hundred dollars in doctors’ bills and 
medicine which gave no relief. Four 
bottles of your medicine has completely 
cured me.” 

“I took only four bottles of Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and 
two vials of his ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ and 
these remedies did me a world of good,” 
writes W. Walter McGloshen, of Rein- 
beck, Iowa. “I am thankful for your 
kind advice and praise the medicines 
highly. Will recommend Dr. Pierce’s 





over five 


I tried every- | 








medicines to all my friends as the best 
medicines ever made for the troubles 
for which they are recommended. There 
is nothing equal to them for stomach 
troubles.” 

Accept no. substitute 
Medical Discovery.” There is nothing 
“just as good”’ for diseases of the stom. 
ach, blood and lungs. 

THE BIBLE OF THE BODY 

Is the name given to Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser, of which 
nearly two million copies have bee) 
sold. Send 21 cents in one-cent stamps, 
for this 1000-page book in paper covers, 
or 31 stamps for the cloth-bound. Ad.- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y, 


for ‘Golden 





Printing and De velope 
ing for Amateurs, 
OLD PICTURES 

COPIED or ENLARGED 


Locket Pictures, Bromid« k nlargements and everything in 
Photography. Good work at reasonable prices. Address 


WHIDDIT PHOTO CO., 118 Bible House, New York, N. y, 


BATENTS= 


end for ‘¢ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior — Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Patents 
Spear, Middleton, Donaidsoa & Spear, Washington, D.(, 














Earn a Bicycle 


taking orders from sample wheel fur- 
. We want an Active 
Agent in each town. Large profits 
a rite for ee ial offer. 15 

Highest Grade $ 
1904 sors $8: to $17 


Soaster Brakes, Hedgethorne Puncture 


$00 Secand-Hand Whose 

A B odels, 

good om new $32 to $ 

Great F actory Clearing Sale # 

a Sy ee ae A rowel wes 
iN DA FREE 


e Ship on 
cent deposit, “aa allow TE 

Any eer not satis 

Write at oncefor 


TRIAL on every bicycle. 
factory returned at our expense. 
and our 8] ecial offer. AUTOMOBILES, 

Ss, CYeL! achines,Sundries,ete. half usual prices, 


YGLE CO., Dept. 73-A Chicago 
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NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$75,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to adverti 
GREAT 8T. LOUIS WORLD'S Fain. 
this enormous sum will be distributed, 
Full information will be sent you ABSO. 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 


Worid’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 














BIO BRASS BAND OFFER. 


c= We - hy Sotenrated IMPERIAL, DUPONT 
MARCEAU Band instru- a 
EX pF at Sc -_——-— a 
prices others ask for the 
same high grade goods. T 
For our Free Band instru- 
ment Catalogue, also our Free 
Booklet, entitied, “llow to Buy 
Band Instruments,” for large il- 
lustrations and complete descriptions of our three 
large lines of brass instruments, also everything in 
Drums, Clarionets, Flutes, Saxophones, ete., ete., for the 
free catalogues, our guarantee and refund preposition, 
for the most liberal band instrument offer ever 
heard of, for the new method of selling Instruments fully 
oes. for something new and immensely interesting 
bandman, cut this ad out and mail to us today. 
SEARS, 


ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
New and Recent 


BOOKS 


IRRIGATION FARMING........c00.se0000$200 
L.M. Wilcox. 














<E 





FUMIGATION METHODS................-- 1.00 
iH". G. Fohnson, 

ee Se, Se CO ivcnce vases denn svetcnes 1.50 
Herbert Myrick. 

LEFT-OVERS MADE PALATABLE....... 1.0 

1. Ge. Curtis, 

pe gt 2 ae EO eT 

#. DPD. Coburn, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Pl: “4 8, maagnome Building, 
New York, N. Chicago, Il. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 

















Before the Doctor Comes—l. 


c. F. DALTON, M D. 





There are a few things which should 
house where any persons 
in handling machinery, 
animals or are in any 
way liable to injury. Chief among 
these are one or more bottles of some 
antiseptic solution, and bandages ready 
for use Sometimes the simplest pre- 
cautions before the arrival of the doc- 
tor will save a limp or hand or perhaps 
life, and aid the physician to an untold 
extent. 

Bandages may be made from an old 
preferred. 


be in every 
ire engaged 
working about 


sheet, bleached cloth being 

First, it should be clean. Taking the 
whole length of the sheet, usually at 
least two yards, tear it into strips of 


the following widths: 1 inch, 1%, 2, 2%, 


‘" 


AND TYING A BANDAGE, 






E 


PUTTING ON 


38 and 4 inches, having two or three of 
eacl The arrow bandages are most 
useful and it is well to make several 
of thes Now make a tight roll of each 
strip, or put two of the same width in 
one roll. Put them aside in a box out 
of the dust. You will be surprised how 
many serviceable roller bandages can 
be made from an old sheet. Ths y may 
also be boiled, washed and ironed out 
fi S fter being soiled. Have also 
son bsorbent cotton and a few pieces 
of th about 12 inches square. 

An antiseptic is a solution which kills 
ger? and germs are the cause of a 
large part of the doctor's trouble. Prob- 

best all ‘round antiseptic is 

( cid Get the strong carbolic 
s teaspoonful of this in a quart 

‘ ite This is a safe strength 
f , part of the body except the 
eve If by accident any of the strong 

i s spilled on the hand, put pure 

ol on the place at once. This neu- 
es the tion of the acid. Another 
ind clean antiseptic is creoline. 
s a dark liquid with a tarry odor. 
\ teaspoonful in a quart of warm wa- 
1 nakes nilky solution which is ex- 
‘ for nsing wounds. An anti- 
se] vash for the eye may be made 
by lissolving boracic acid, a white 
powder, in warm water. Even a strong 
ition of this is not harmful. 


No matter how small a cut or bruise 
I t to thorough- 


be, ulways best 


and 


eanst bandage it. Many a 
and many a life has been sacrificed 

the most innocent-looking little 

is. To dress an ordinary small 

ind, proceed as follows: Make up a 
solution of carbolic acid or creolin, a 
teaspoonful to a quart of warm water, 


using some absorbent cotton, wash 
wound thoroughly with the antisep- 
i king care that it penetrates every 
part. and that all dirt is washed out. 
a hand or finger, the part may 


If it be 


he oaked in the solution for a few 
nutes. This will often stop most of 
bleeding. Soak a piece of the clean 
h in the solution, squeeze it fairly 
dry and wrap it around the injured 
Juirt, using three or four layers. Select 


idage of suitable width and apply 
neatly, using plenty to cover. Fas- 
bandage by sewing or pinning 
safety pin, or, when sufficient is 
roll off a few inches more, 
the middle, cross the two 
ends and use them as strings 
to tie on the bandage. If there is much 
eding it may be necessary to put on 


the 


wou l on, 
down 


so made 


£0 dry absorbent cotton over the 
moist cloth, applying the bandage over 
The next day the wound may be 
d by simply washing with the 
ept solution and wrapping with 
the y bandage only. 


One tablespoon mus- 





Cabbage Salad 


tea I sugar, %4 teaspoon 
hepper, salt to taste, 1 tablespoon melt- 
ed butter, 3 e beaten separately, 1 
cup n ilk or cream. Cook in double 
boiler until smooth. When cold dress 
1 sm°ll head of cabbage and 2 onions 
chopped fine.—[Mrs H. H. B. 


tablespoon 


ges 


MOTHERS AND 


A Universal Language. 


EDWIN L. SABIN. 





The savant speaks of Volapuk, 
The poet speaks of love, 

As the tongue to which the world 

should look 

To rank all tongues above; 

But we have found a common ground 
By which to parler vous 

With marked simplicity of sound, 
The wondrous tongue of *“‘Goo!” 


A stranger from a far-off land 
Is staying with us now. 

He has a soft, engaging hand, 
A high and wrinkled brow. 

He came alone, from realm unknown, 
Yet none there is but who 

May comprehend at once each tone, 
Interpreted by “Goo”! 


He wishes drink, he wishes food— 
How plainly ’tis expressed! 

With just the hearing we conclude 
Exactly his behest. 

"Tis “yes,” or ‘“‘no’”’; ‘tis “want to go”; 
"Tis “rock-aby” and ‘“‘boo”’; 

’'Tis things a multitude, and lo, 
They all are said by “Goo”! 


Now is this not a splendid tongue? 
So simple and so clear! 

Already spread, I'm told, among 
The folk of ev’ry sphere! 

Of grammar scant—one consonant 
And vowels only two. 

Not even the most ignorant 
But quickly masters ‘‘Goo.” 


With Stale Bread and Crumbs. 


JULIET HITE GALLAHER, 





American housekeepers, unlike their 
French searcely dream of the 
innumerable uses to which stale bread 
may be put, not to mention the attrac- 
tive ways in which it may be served. In 
a well-regulated household it should be 
considered a necessary adjunct. 

Amongst its many uses, it forms the 
chief ingredients in several kinds of 
puddings, and is necessary for dress- 
ings for all kinds of baked fowls, as 
well as for escalloped oysters and cut- 
lets. When cut into squares and toast- 
ed on buttered tins, it makes most ac- 
ceptable croutons for soups, and when 
dried and rolled, like cracker crumbs, 
sealed in an air-tight jar and put away 
is always ready for fish balls, cro- 
quettes, omelets, macaroni and any of 


sisters, 


the numerous dishes which are made 
more palatable by its use. 
Bread Omelet, Baked: Soak 1 cup 


stale bread crumbs in 1 cup sweet milk; 
then add 6 well beaten eggs. Pour into 
a shallow buttered baking dish and 
bake 15 minutes. Serve at once. 
Bread Crust for Balls or Dressing: 
Save’ the scraps and broken crusts, 
which cannot be toasted, soak in warm 
water till soft; to 1 pt add % teaspoon 
falt, a pinch of pepper and 1 tablespoon 
butter, mold into balls, like an egg, 
and lay in the pan with roast of beef 


or mutton. When brown serve with a 
rich gravy. 

Ege Bread: One-half cup. bread 
crumbs soaked in 1 pt sweet milk, 2 


eggs, 2 cups corn meal, tablespoon each 
of lard and butter, and 1 teaspoon salt. 
Beat eggs light, then add crumbs, lard, 
etc. Stir all together and bake quickly 
in shallow tins. 

Cheese Toast: Remove crust and 
toast thick squares of bread. Work 
together 1 tablespoon made mustard, 1 
teaspoon salt and pinch of cayenne 
pepper, and 1 cup grated cheese; add 
to this 2 well beaten eggs and 1 tea- 
spoon lemon juice. Spread the toast 
with this mixture and place in oven to 
brown. 

aes ______—_—_ 

Things a Guest Appreciates—There 
are several small courtesies that can 
be shown a guest which will always be 
gratefully received. A wash cloth 
among the towels on the rack is a wel- 
come sight to the tired and dusty 
traveler, and a clothes tree at the foot 
of the bed is also found handy. In one 
home T know of the guest always finds 
on the table in his room a plate of 
cookies or crackers, with a pitcher of 
lemonade, ice water or milk.—[S. F. B. 


Possibilities for Beauty—A plain 
country farmhouse will soon be trans- 
formed into a beautiful home by simply 
keeping the lawn carefully mown, and 
by the clever arrangement of flowers, 
vines and shrubbery. There are nu- 
merous little things that farmers can 
do in the way of landscape gardening, 
when they utilize all opportunities. 





DAUGHTERS 





Milk pails, pans 





and rinse well./ 





and other utensils of 
the dairy should be kept perfectly clean 
and free from taint. 
soaps should never be used for washing 
these, as such soaps contain rosin, are 
sticky and will leave a disagreeable 
odor. Ivory Soap is pure, it is made of 
sweet, clean materials and rinses readily. 


To cleanse dairy utensils: 
Soap in warm water, then wash the utensils 
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Save all of the hollow blocks, when 
getting wood ready to burn. Leave the 
bark on, fill them with rich soil, and 
then fill them with plants. They form 
very artistic flower pots. Again large 
blocks, with the bark adhering, make 
very quaint stands for holding tubs 
filled with plants. 
trees, trim them up a little and plant 
vines to grow over them. A clematis, 
or wistaria growing over a dead tree 
defies description. The Virginia 
creeper is also very beautiful for this 
purpose and as it grows so rapidly a 
tree will be nearly covered in two sea- 
sons, if strong, healthy vines are 
planted at the base.—[Josephine Yates, 





Canning Rhubarb—Of the 
ways tried, I find this method the best: 
Peel and cut the stalks into inch pieces. 
Cook them in as little water as pos- 
sible without sugar or salt. Seal while 
hot. When opened it will taste fresh 
and have lost some of its acidity. My 
experience in canning in cold water is 
that it tastes musty when opened.— 
[E. B. 


many 





The Sinkpan can be perfectly and 
quickly cleaned by rubbing well onto 
it 1 tablespoon common baking soda 
and 4 tablespoons coal oil. This same 
mixture will take all spots off marble 
in the bathroom, and will polish the 
steel bathtub.—[A. S. M. 


When there are dead | 


| Cherry Street, 
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BEAUTIFUL MEMORIALS 


IN WHITE BRONZE 











Don’t co marble or granite 

bad Lest K toget all discolored and moss-grown 

m anito eventually crumble and decay. 

We ? Purchase the beautiful and ever- 
Forget” enduring 


White Bronze 


Time and the elements have 
no effect on it. It is practically 
INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

If in need of cemetery work, 
let us know about what expense 
you anticipate and we will send 
you a selected variety of our 


Beautiful Designs 


with prices and full infor- 
mation. We deliver every- 
where: distance is no 

_ . obstacle. Besides family 
monuments we make markers, headstones, posts, 
grave covers and statuary. Write at once, 

(Fr AGENTS WANTED.£4) 

The Monumental Bronze Co. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


eT 


PATENTS iii rererences: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


New Poultry Books 


Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske........... $0.90 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.B. Fiske. 5a 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 
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CONCORD 


This continues to be, as it always has been, the most 
Popular vehicle for general business we ever made. 
A more durable, easy running, longer wearing vehi- 
cle cannot be found anywhere. Long wide body 
64x27 inches, best hardwood truss frame, best yellow 
Bs! lar sides, back and ends; roomy comfortable seat 

inches wide, 17 inches deep with 18 inch back 
above the cushion, Good strong Linch or 11-16inch 
long distance steel axles. Long, pliable, easy riding 
springs, specially selected for thisjob. Best grade 
clear second growth white hickory wheels. But we 
can'ttellitall here, Itis made equally well through- 
out and in the smallest detail. Because we are so 
thoroughly satisfied with its high quality and long 
wear ability we guarantee it in every particular. As 
further evidence of our faith we will send it to you on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


That will give you the opportunity to test it In the 
most thorough manner. Then you will know if you 
wantit or not, It's likethe —— ofthe pudding. The 
full and complete description and the price will be 
found in our Large Hlustrated Catalogue. You 
will find the price to be about half what your local 
dealer would ask for an equally good vehicle. Write 
for the catalogue today. Contains our full Hne of 

» Ph 8, Stanhopes, Road Wagons, 
ges, Spring Wagons, etc. 


ehenenee Carriage & Harness Co, 
Box 201 Kalamazoo, Mich, 


“ABENAQU 


STANDS 
INA 
CLASS 
BY 
ITSELF 
forwood 
sawing, 
threshing 
and general 
shep work, 
Beforebuy- 
ing» write 
r Catalog. 
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WHAT IS IT 





that makes the Frost Fence wear a lifetime? It contains 
the weight, strength and quality of material. Does the 
woven wire fabric? NO. It payato buy and erect the Frost 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


99 GASOLENE | 








| 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


mised 129 PIGS teal 13 SOWS 


St. JosrerxH, Inn. 
International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
GENTLEMEN:—Word comes to us that one of Fithian's 
Prosperous farmers, John Rueb,is the champion hog 
raiser of central Illinois. In the last two weeks he has 
had thirteen sows that farrowed 129 pigs, all living, 
healthy end strong. Mr. Rueb,é claims that his success 
is greatly due to his using “International Stock Food,” 
which he has used for several years. John is one of the 
up-to-date farmers and he will continue to use “Intere 
national Stock Food,” and says be can always raise more 
pigs than anyof his neighbors unless they use “Intere 
national Stock Food.” From--ST, JOSEPH RECORD. 


Beware of Inferior Imitations and Substitutes. Write Us About “Intere 
ational Stock Food.” We Have Thousands of Similar Testimonials 
ani 


d Will Pay You $1000 Cash if They Are Not Genuine. 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” BG~3 FEEDS for ONE CENT<@Q won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition tn 1900 as a High-Class Medicinal Preparation, made from 
ywdered Roots, Barks, Seeds and Herbs, to give to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs, in smal) amounts as an addition to their eeguler grain feed 
neue better digestion and essimilation so that each animal will obtain more nutrition from eligraineaten. Seientific authorities prove that the average anima) ——_ 


55 percent. of | ~ average, kind of feeds. 
“Internatio ik Fi 


‘ood’? was high-class medicinal preparation. Many other kinds did not psy an 


“International Stock Food’? will cause them to digest 70 to 75 per cent. We paid the government $40,000.00 





tax 
war tax because they c! d tothe ¢ tthat her aia not 
ik Food” 


use medicinal Gaeuian and did notcloim medicinal results. You can eford ée ase preparations of this kind only on a medicinal basis. ” International Stoe 


purifies the blood, “tones up 


of Every Horse You Work and its = will only yn?” 


by over one million farmers who have used it for 


imitations and substitutes, No chemisécan separate and name 
Paid Falsifier. Insiston having the genuine “International Stock Food.””—ezIt is 
falls to give you satisfactory, paying results and its use only costs you 6@° 3 FEEDS foe ON 


* and permanently strengthens the entire system. Itcures or prevents many forms of disease. 
ou $2.50 per yeas. n 
fteen years, ie is absolutely 


It will save you $10.00 per year fn the Feed 
ain end 30 to 60 days’ time in growing and fattening al! kinds of stock and is endorsed 
armless a if taken into the human system. ware of the many cheap and inferior 
ingredients we use. y Company or chemist claiming to do so is a Self-Confessed Ignoramas ore 
seldb 100,000 Dealers one “Spot Cash Guarantee” to Refund Year Money if it ever 
CENT. <@B We Have Factories et Minneapolis and Toronto, Canada. 


it saves 
ah of the 


A $300000 STOCK BOOK FREE 


iT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS 
WE WILL PAY YOU $10.00 CASH IF BOOK IS NOT AS DESCRIBED 


The Cover of thie Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture 69 Printed fa Siz Brilliant Colors, and Without Any Advertisin 
$8000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings, which are the finest 


Bize of Book is 6%4 by ie inches, It cost us 
a 


engravings of Hor 


diseases and tells you how to treat them. 
promptly answered as tro 


ist.—NAME THIS PAPER. 


ADDRESS 
AT ONCE..00 


ttle, Sheep, Goats, Hogsand Poultry that you have ever seen. 

actual plteavente on and sre worthy of a place in any library. It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different 
of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. I¢ contains Life ee ge < Cay 

taine o Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Do! a, boos 

The Veterinary Illustrations are large oy ebsolutely reliable. Correspondence 

bave an office ferce of 200 including 100 typewriters. 


WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU FREE, @ostAck Faercio 


if You Will Write Us At Once, Letter or Postal Card, and ANSWER THESE tee QUESTIONS: 
2nd.—HOW MUCH STOOK HAVE YOU? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 





on it. 
These 183 Engravings ere al] made from 


ry noted Animals. 6a It con- 
ause it describes all common 








Largest Stock Food mun tn the World, 
Capital Paid in $2,000,000.00. « 
This Engraving Shows Our New Factory. 

permearetts It Contains 18 Acres of Floor Spaces 
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DAN PATCH 1:56%4 


FASTEST HARNESS HORSE IN THE WORLD 


Dan Eats “International Stock Feod’’ Bvery Day and 


HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 
Mile Record, «+ 1:56% Mile Record on Half-Mile Track, 2:084¢ Mile Reeord to High Wheet Gelky, 204% 
Half-Mile Record, 0:56 Mille Record toWagon, + + 1:57% Two-Hiile Record, « 4:19 


HIS BEAUTIFUL cotoxeo PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine 
Lithographs of him. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast 
Miles and are Free of Advertising. The large Lithograph will 
show Dan hitched as you see him in this engraving. 


iT WILL BE MAILED FREE--Postage Prepaid 
ame if YOU ANSWER THE “TWO QUESTIONS” AND SEND FOR BOOK DESCRIBED ABOVE. "Ge 








BE YOUROWN AGENT 


Buy fence from the makers. 


Advance Fenceé 


is made right and sold to you 
direct. We allow no — 
middlemen or dealers xeree 
allow you 80 DAYS’ TRE TR 7 and feoight 
id to your depot. Send at once for Free Fence 
Book telling all about our fencing and giving prices. 

ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 

5618 Old Street, Peoria, Lilinois. 


of x0 ur ————} 





16 to 35 Cents Per Rod, 
Hoariest, strongest, most durable fence made. All wires oe: 
extra large. We sell to farmers at wholesale 
Colled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized 
RITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Brown Fence & Wire 
Cleveland, 0. 


















iy to be convinced of their su- 

periority. Factory right et 

the doors « anes coal and steel production. est freight rates. 

le. ttoo. Five sizes portable saw mills. Edgers, Vinee, 

a lath mills, cord wood, cut-off end rip saws, steam 

ne engines, feed mills. Supplies of every description. Free 

Ask for it. Describes everything in detail. 
ia ween may | ng MILL MACHINE CO. 

608 Engineering New York City. 






















THE COOD OLD 





Board Fence was best, but too expensive. Truss & 
Cable Wire Board Fencing is still better and eosts 
mach less. Free sample and full particulars by 


The Truss & Cable Fence Co., 622 Cuyahoga Bldg. . Cleveland, 0. 








saves ment nthe silo. The man at rd 

itall, Two new sizes for 1904. Nos, sry ond 7, * pullt 
like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier. 
faster and better than ever betore. Patented. T 
have deeperthroats, largercutting cylinders, 
clearance, Filan ordinary silo in one da 


letters from users, in the new 
@r will save you the 65.00 a day. 
goes with every machine, 
other sizes an: 





[Sot Year. 


, $5.00 A Day Saved at Silo Filling Time! 


How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 834 per cent. 


The New “OHIO” *iiseSzci-049 


(patent app lied for) is a fos coms = style hood, 


Unprece- 
dented success in 1903 is proven by innumera le view sand 
catalogue. An“Ohio” Blow- fs 
Our absolute guarantee fj 
@ continue to manufacture 
styles of cutters and elevators ag before. 


The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. 


“Modern Silage Methods” ten cents, stamps or coin, 

























LAWN FENCE 


wa Many designs. Cheap as 


cy 
TY XK I RLY LY wood. $2 page Catalogue 
4 free. Special Prices to Come- 


wd hoon pee 











EXTENSION AXLE NUTS 


Cure wabbles and make old buggies run Hike new. 
Quick sellers; very profitable. Agente Wanted. 
Also very attractive fence machine proposition- 







teriesand Churches, Address 





‘ a , ELAM XDD) COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
HARDWARE SPECIALTY €O., Box 4%, Pontise, mich | QUBARRE A cor Beeyacenes, 
= Sentero erate a — 














ock Supreme 





Thereare reasons why the large poultry plants 








all buy Union Lock Poultry Fencing. You 





don’t have to cut it to fit uneven ground—its 














stretching does that. Its fine meshing at bot- 








tom holdsthesmall chicks. It doesn’t sag be- 
tween posts. Above allit’sthe 


is, SSe 4 Poultry Fencing That's Strong 















































All horizontal lines are cables—made of the best quality galvanized 
steelwire. The one poultry fence that’s erect when others are tumble 
dowu. Extra heavy fences for lawns and farms. Factories in Con- 
necticut, Illinois and California. Quick shipment a specialty from 
factory nearest you, Write today for free catalogue of all fencing. 


CASE BROTHERS, Colchester, Conn. 
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“‘Taeee are other gasoline en ines, but none that start so 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites, Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable, Write for catalog. 


by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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by the 
See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








